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Try These On Your Encyclopedia 


Here are the latest facts regarding three important subjects. These last-minute facts are typi- 
cal of the accuracy with which hundreds of subjects are brought strictly to date in the 1927 
Compton's. Any encyclopedia actually revised during 1927 will contain this information. 


SULPHUR: The United States now LABRADOR. Sf noe tie TELEVISION: A recent 
gets 99 per cent of its supply from Texas. square miles} now belongs to Newfound- development —a process of 
Until recently nearly all of our sulphur land. Up until a short time ago Quebec transmitting moving pic- 
came from Sicily and Louisiana. claimed 110,000 square miles, tures by radio or by wire. 


NOTE: Our Revision Editor has prepared a very valuable booklet on encyclopedia 
revision, containing an extensive list of important subjects requiring recent 
revision, which will enable you in a few minutes to test any encyclopedia on its 
up-to-dateness. We shall be glad to send you a copy. Just use the coupon below. 


When you goto an encyclopedia for information youmust for certainty—no other encyclopedia can serve you as 


know that it is right. surely as Compton's. For Compton’s is the only encyclopedia 

In the selection of an encyclopedia you must first, of that is kept continuously up-to-date by frequent and thor- 
course, satisfy yourself of its interest value, its general use- ough revisions, so the purchaser knows that he can rely 
fulness, its accuracy and comprehensiveness. After you on it for the latest facts in all departments of knowledge. 
have satisfied yourself on these points, Atthe request of several prominent book experts the Revision 
just as paramount a factor is the matter Editor of 


dicor of Compton's has prepared a most interesting booklet 
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REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE of 
POTASH, or ahy CORRO- 
SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 
Glycerine is a depletant, also 
an irritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the tissues, 
which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 
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AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 
Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
between the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and subsequent 
gum ailments. 
Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 
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GENETIC STUDIES OF GENIUS 


Lewis M. Terman, Editor 


NDER this series title are presented the results of a continuing scientific study 

of the origin of genius, its natural development, and the environmental influences 
which may affect it. To put the man of genius in the light of scientific knowledge; to 
learn to recognize unusual ability in the child, and to assure the world the full deve:- 
opment of the individual’s natural talent—these are the purposes of the investigators. 


Volume I 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
TRAITS OF A THOUSAND 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


By Lewis M. TeRMAN and OTHERS 

The first problem was to determine in what 
respects the typical “gifted child” differs 
from the typical child of normal 
mentality. To this end an exhaus- 

tive study was made of the mental 

and physical equipment, habits, and 

tastes of 1,400 school children, in- 

cluding a “gifted” and a control 

group. The result as _ published 

affords “a clinical picture of the 

gifted child, a definite characteri- 

zation of young genius.” 


Price $5.00 postpaid 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
Wit.iaM M. Proctor, Editor 

NDORSED by leading educational peri- 

odicals, this joint study of the junior 
college in actual operation has been wel- 
comed wherever the junior college is known. 
It gives expert consideration, based on the 
practical experience of the authors, to a 
variety of problems in the junior college. It 
answers definitely questions. of aims, organ- 
ization, functions, and present status, and 
does this in a manner understandable to both 
educators and laymen. It examines from the 
practical standpoint the junior college as an 
institution and the various types of junior 
colleges now in existance. “Of real import- 
ance to the educational world.”—Sierra 
EpucaTIoNAL News. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


Volume II 


EARLY MENTAL TRAITS OF 
THREE HUNDRED 
GENIUSES 


By CATHARINE M. Cox 
Did children who actually became famous 
men resemble the contemporary gifted chil- 
dren of the Terman investigation? 
Are there characteristics of genius 
—traits marking those who will 
attain eminence? To answer these 
questions Dr. Cox studied the early 
lives of 301 of the world’s most 
eminent men. Her findings are of 
vital importance to the educational 
world, wherein individual differ- 
ences in mental ability are being 
taken more and more into account. 


Price $5.00 postpaid 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 
FOR WOMEN 
By Crevia Duet Mosuer, M.D. 


OMEN who are interested in keeping 

themselves or the girls in their charge 
at top physical efficiency every day in the 
month will find here a concise and common- 
sense guide to health. “It is the best brief 
book of advice for women ever written,” in 
the opinion of Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. “Its pages,” he says, “will answer 
ninety per cent of the questions of hygiene 
asked by the average woman.” Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, past President of the Associa- 
tion, speaks of it as being needed as a cor- 
rective “when so much foolishness has been 
brought before the women of the country in 
regard to their health.” 


Price $1.50 postpaid 
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We Moderns: Our Girls Today 


Maup M. Jones 
Dean of Women, Taft Junior College, Taft, California 


ee E MODERNS—why rave about 

WV us? Our critics don’t understand 

us, that is all, for they belong to 

another generation. We moderns are not dif- 

ferent from the girls of yesterday. We may 

be more independent, it is true; more openly 

frank in our thoughts and actions, but we are 

fighting for the right to express our person- 

alities, just as our mothers fought before us, 
and our grandmothers before them.” 

This, a challenge and a declaration of 
an inalienable right, flung at me as I sat 
at my desk. This modern girl, slim, alert, 
and unafraid, tossed her sleek black head. 
Thus have I come to know our girl of 
today. 

Although the Council of Macon, in the 
sixth century, hotly debated as to 
whether she had a soul, and granted her 
one by the narrow margin of one vote, 
our modern girl has emerged from out 
the silence of the past, still somewhat of 
a mystery, often misunderstood, yet dar- 
ing to demand the right to work, to 
achieve, to create, and to express her in- 
dividuality as freely as does her brother. 

As we study her in her historical set- 
tings and turn the searchlight of modern 
science upon her, we find in essence and 
nature she has remained unchanged 
throughout the centuries. The girl of 
today is but the girl of yesterday, with 
the same biological background, the same 
instinctive urges and emotions, and the 
same boundless possibilities for good or 
evil. The only difference is that she 
comes to us in new trappings, new 
scenery, and new situations, and is ever- 
reflecting the lights and shadows of her 
surroundings. 

Where Are the Trees of Yesterday? 

In the childhood days of the most of us 
there were wide open spaces and a chance 
for solitude. When things went wrong, 
or we thought they did, we could climb 
to our favorite spot in the old apple tree 
apart from the rest of the world. With 
perhaps a green apple or a forbidden 


book, we would forget unpleasant reality 
and wander unmolested in the realms of 
fancy where the golden glow of our imag- 
ination shattered the gray mist of ugly 
reality. 

Not so—the girl of today. She must 
make countless human contacts, jazz 
from one thrill to another, live in a world 
where every process is speeded up to the 
nth degree and the atmosphere is electri- 
fied by currents of hurry, hurry, hurry! 
There is no safety-valve or way of escape 
for her as in the days gone by. For her 
release from nervous tension must be 
found in modern situations. 


HEARD a girl say not long ago, “What 

do we moderns do when things go 
wrong? Why, we get in somebody’s 
roadster and burn up the gas—sixty miles 
per. The faster we go, the better we 
like it.” 

Many of our girls are misfits in life 
because they are unadjusted to their en- 
vironment. Many are suffering from 
some physical handicap through no fault 
of theirs. Grace was one of these—re- 
tarded in school, struggling with history, 
algebra, English, and failing in all. 

Upon investigating her case it was dis- 
covered that her eyesight and hearing 
were both defective. The mother was 
called in and told of Grace’s condition. 
She informed us, however, that the fam- 
ily was well aware of the trouble, but 
nothing could be done about it, for they 
had just bought an expensive car and the 
payments had to be met on that. What 
were eyesight and hearing compared to a 
new car! 

Innumerable Physical Disabilities 

An investigation of the girls’ physical 
education department in a certain high 
school last year revealed the fact that at 
least ten per cent of the girls enrolled 
were excused from participation in the 
regular gymnastic work. by. physicians 
because of some physical disability. Of 


NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY: After a residence of many years in the Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, the California Teachers’ Association and its official journal, the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, have moved their offices and the state headquarters to: 508 Sheldon Building, 
461 Market Street, San Francisco. Please note this change of address in your records, 
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this number, over half was carrying more 
than the normal high school load, and 
two-thirds were failing in at least one 
subject. 

Needless to say, these revelations 
brought about some drastic changes in 
the school regime. A corrective room in 
the gymnasium was equipped with cots 
and here the disabled were required to 
rest during their regular physical educa- 
tion period, and none of these was per- 
mitted to take more than four subjects, 
and in the case of possible failure this 
number was limited to only three sub- 
jects. 

Again, the unadjusted girl may be men- 
tally unfit to struggle with her environ- 
ment. Mary was one of these unfortu- 
nates, with a mental age of less than 
twelve, vainly trying to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the State Board for high 
school graduation. In her case we sched- 
uled her for a course in sewing, cooking 
and homemaking, and she is now on the 
road to becoming a useful American cit- 
icen. 


HETHER we like it or not, we are 

forced to admit that we are not all 
created equal. There are varying degrees 
of mental ability, and it behooves us to 
make provision for these individual dif- 
ferences in our educational system, al- 
though it may mean the uprooting of old 
established customs and incurring the 
wrath of infallible institutions of higher 
learning. 

Intelligence still remains somewhat of 
an elusive quantity. Its scoring power 
is often at the mercy of the digestive sys- 
tem or our nerves. One’s I. Q. can be 
affected quite materially by an ulcerated 
tooth. Then, too, the amount of intelli- 
gence that we may have to our credit 
may not be as vitally important as the 
way we use the little bit we do possess. 
Who knows? It is education’s task to 
develop that bit to the utmost. 


Ever-Present Delinquent Girl 

The delinquent girl we have ever with 
us—the girl who, if not salvaged, will 
become one of the seventy-five per cent 
of our criminals under twenty-one years 
of age. Poverty, bad companions, ques- 
tionable amusements, broken homes, lack 
of family control, all these are contribut- 
ing factors. But the real cause lies deep 


within the girl herself, in her mental and 
emotional makeup, and in her anti-social 
tendencies. 

Helen was just such a one. She was 
the leader of a lawless gang that was 
operating in at least five different com- 
munities. Her gang staged their wild 
drinking parties and attended the public 
dances until dawn. The sky was their 
limit. I picked Helen up on the street 
one morning after one of these wild es- 
capades. During the sessions in the 
office something was said which stirred 
that little spark of divinity in her and she 
made a right about face. From then on 
she pledged herself to prevent girls from 
going wrong. Under her influence girls 
from near and far came to make their 
confessions with promises to do better in 
the future. It was like passing through 
a religious revival. 

Young girls facing the tragedies of life 
alone—some dragged to the very depths 
—others salvaged from the wreckage for 
useful womanhood. Tears—heartaches— 
wrongs that never can be righted! 


Poor Little Butterflies 


“They made me what I am today. My 
parents always let me have what I wanted, 
go where I wanted to, and do what I wanted 
to,” wailed a poor little butterfly. What 
an indictment against parenthood! Many 
of our problems might be solved if we 
established training schools for delin- 
quent parents! It will be a day of re- 
joicing, too, when we shall have at our 
disposal a trained physician, a psychol- 
ogist and a psychiatrist for all of our 
problem cases. 

What a joy it is to meet our normal 
girl! And she far outnumbers all the 


CS High School and Elemen- 
tary Schools and Los Molinos High 
School and Elementary Schools have a 
100 per cent enrollment of their teaching 
staffs in the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, according to report by J. D.° 
Sweeney of Red Bluff. 
$5459 
re W. E. Hester, of the hig 
school at Bishop, California, reports 
that all of the high school teachers are: 
members of the California Teachers’ 
Association. He states ‘that the high 
school is housed in a fine new building, 
well-equipped, and with a 14-acre site. 
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rest—wholesome, true and loyal, possess- 
ing a native charm and self-control that 
makes her superior to her weaker sis- 
ters. In her group are found the poten- 
tial leaders of the future. 

She breathes the uncrushed spirit of 
the pioneer woman. The courage of her 
thrills us. Facing unsurmountable obsta- 
cles, or living in the shadow of tragedy, 
she lifts her head high and marches on. 

One of these came to the dean’s office 
not long ago. 

“May I change my program? I must 
take some commercial work that will 
help me earn my living as quickly as 
possible. Our home has been broken 
up,” here she almost choked, but she 
went bravely on. “Father turned mother 
out last night and, of course, when she 
went I went, too. I had always planned 
to go to college, but I can’t ask mother 


to carry an added burden now, for she 
isn’t strong, so I must help her all I can.” 


Sympathy and Knowledge Needed 

In behalf of our girl of today, I plead 
for a more sympathetic and intelligent 
understanding of her nature and her 
needs; for an educational training that 
shall fit her not only for a vocation that 
she herself chooses, but for the art of 
homemaking and the responsibilities of 
motherhood as well. 

I plead for a parenthood trained to 
guide her steps aright. I plead for a 
home life that shall be for her a bulwark 
against temptations and wrongdoing; for 
a spiritual atmosphere that shall link her 
to the Eternal. 

Then shall we crown her radiant per- 
sonality queen of a glorious future, and 
to her keeping entrust the welfare of our 
coming generations! 


The Outlook for Teacher-Training in California 


ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 
President State Teachers College, San Francisco 


N over-supply of teachers in Cali- 
A fornia exists at present. Continued 

for a period of several years, this 
can result only in one of two outcomes, 
either (1) the economic breakdown of 
the teacher’s position or (2) higher stand- 
ards for those who come into this state 
from other states, for our own graduates 
and for those who are under-trained but 
are now in teaching positions. Analysis, 
searching, scientific, comprehensive, and 
long-continued,—will be needed to re-de- 
fine teacher-training standards and set up 
the new objectives which the present 
over-supply makes possible and essential. 


For the sake of the pupils, the schools, 
and teachers themselves, this appears to 
be the time to take the rural and elemen- 
tary teachers of California out of the 
“job” class and place them upon the 
level of professional service which the 
dignity and worth of their work justifies. 
An important first step would appear to 
be the attainment of all the objectives of 
secondary education as named by the 
committee which formulated “The Cardi- 
nal Principles of Secondary Education” ; 
health, command of the fundamental 


processes, citizenship, vocation, worthy 
use of leisure, worthy home membership, 
and ethical character. Certainly the 
teacher should have all of these, devel- 
oped to a higher degree than is possible 
in the high school. 
Objectives of Higher Education 

A reasonable next step is the attain- 
ment of the objectives of college and uni- 
versity education. America apparently 
has dedicated her strength and wealth to 
the higher education of her worthy sons 
and daughters. This year there are en- 
rolled in colleges, universities, and normal 
schools, more than one million American 
young men and women. The quest of the 
hordes of young people enrolled in the 
colleges of arts and science is not voca- 
tional in any strict sense. In scores of 
tax-supported and in endowed institu- 
tions alike, the opportunities are given to 
attain another set of objectives: knowl- 
edge, power, skills, habits, character. 
Surely these are the equipment of the 
teacher. 

These are the attainable outcomes of 
high school, college, and university train- 
ing available for any young man or 
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woman who desires to become a teacher 
in California. In the light of these out- 
comes, it is not difficult to formulate a 
statement of the outstanding and more 
obvious qualities which every teacher 
should possess: (1) a reasonable degree 
of raw native mental ability; (2) likewise 
a reasonable degree of bodily strength 
and health; (3) a high degree of teacher 
craftsmanship both general and specific; 
(4)competent, usable, accurate bodies 
of curricular material which must be 
taught; (5) a reserve of scholarship, 
probably the larger the better; (6) moral 
backgrounds, closely allied with which 
are the liberal spirit, the social spirit, and 
the professional spirit. 


What California Can Do 


Each in its own way, the teachers col- 
leges of California will go forward to 
higher standards, will continue to serve 
the special needs of the city and section 
in which each is located, and will con- 
tribute to the commonwealth the largest 
quotas of adequately trained and profes- 
sionalized teachers possible with the re- 
sources of equipment and faculty. They 
will continue to offer their resources for 


teteaching and further training to the- 


end that teachers in service throughout 
the state may attain to higher standards. 
Each will make its special contribution 


and develop its institutional spirit and 
genius. 


AS FOR the State Teachers College at 
San Francisco, there are those who 


“dream dreams and see visions.” With 
Mills, St. Mary’s, Santa Clara, Stanford, 
the University of California, and a host 
of private and public junior colleges, tech- 
nical and professional schools of many 
kinds scattered throughout the Bay re- 
gion, there is little call to organize a 
separate junior college with the objec- 
tives of training for other professions 
than teaching. 


The ideal set-up for our teachers col- 
lege would be two years of training 
devoted to the arts and sciences, music, 
drawing, physicai education, home-mak- 
ing arts, all on college basis and all organ- 
ized and presented with best professional 
treatment and direction. Then should 
follow two years of upper division aca- 
demic work combined closely with inten- 


sive training for teaching in every line 
needed in the elementary schools of 
California,—pre-school, kindergarten-pri- 
mary, grammar grades, junior high 
school, sub-normals, physically handi- 
capped children, and special work in 
music, art, etc., all of so high quality 
that the graduates of the college would 
be received without question and without 
penalty into any graduate school in the 
country for further academic and profes- 
sional training. 


Individual Instruction 


The question arises: “What about in- 
dividual instruction at San Francisco?” 
It will remain as a cornerstone of insti- 
tutional practice. The principle of indi- 
vidual instruction is as sound today as 
in the days when Dr. Burk fought to 
establish it in classroom procedure every- 
where. Education has passed into a 
social set-up; the individual contact of 
teacher and pupil has given way to group 
instruction, class instruction, and mass 
instruction in which the lecture hall, 
auditorium, gymnasium, and play-field 
have a constantly increasing part. No 
fundamental change in educational phil- 
osophy is responsible; for the most part 
it is an economic change forced by the 
augmented numbers of individuals to be 
educated. 

The old order holds; learning takes 
place when in the presence of interest the 
mind of the teacher touches in a vital 
way the mind of the child. Whether in a 
tiny, secluded rural school or in the 
classrom of a million-dollar high school, 
the essential process is the same. When 
the lathe brings the hard, tough steel 
of the tempered cutting edge of the ma- 
ture mind into contact with the rough 
casting of the untrained child mind, the 
shaping process begins and continues to 
the supreme educational objective—the 
good citizen. There is a place in social- 
ized educational practice for individual 
instruction. 

The outlook for teacher training in 
California is that the highest standards 
of academic and professional resources 
will be taxed to serve the needs of the 
greatest system of elementary schools in 
America if the task is to be well done. 
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The Attributes of God 


I 

F GOD could paint the lily and the rose 

With coloring so exquisite and rare, 
If on the humblest meadow flower that grows, 
The touches of his handiwork are there, 
An artist great is He and spreads afar 
His beauties o’er the fragrant, field and dell, 
And man can only copy and admire 
The many things which He has made so well. 


II 


If God could mould those mountain peaks 
sublime 

Grim sentinels upon the path of time. 

That lift their snowy summits to the sky, 
To mark the course of ages that pass by— 

A scuiptor great is He, and with what grace 
He formed the beauty of the laughing child, 
And fashioned on the mother’s loving face 
The image of compassion sweet and mild. 


Ill 


If God could rear that canopy of blue, 

That over-arches all the earth below— 

By night a million diamonds bursting through— 

By day the sunbeams with their radiant glow— 

An architect is He whose work is great and 
grand; 

The temples of the forest and the grcve 

Are all the products of His mind and hand, 

Wherein I worship Him as God of love. 


IV 


If God can move upon the boundless deep 

And roll the waters into billows high, 

Then lull the boiling tempest into sleep 

And drive the threatening storm clouds from 
the sky— 


I stand amazed, enthralled with wonder, awe, 
I cannot fathom all I see and know 

As I behold His wondrous natural law, 

The rain, the frost, the hurricane, the snow. 


Vv 


If God could move upon the hearts of men 

And plant within this dust a living soul, 

Which longs, when life is o’er to turn again 

And fly unto His bosom as its goal— 

I stand amazed. ’Tis by the moral law, 

That from the caveman’s sordid state we came 

To present heights. Through encircling mists 
we saw 

Emerging man grow worthy of the name. 


VI 


But who can name them each and every one, 
The qualities and attributes of God? 

This were a task which never can be done 
By human intellect upon this earthly clod. 

He rules in might beyond the farthest star 
And sways the systems by His will and power; 
He rules in love as near as He is far 

In human hearts this very day and hour. 


VII 


The architect is greater than the plan; 

The artist ne’er upon the canvas paints his soul; 
Above good deeds there stands the nobler man, 
More than the sum of all his parts, the whole. 
More than the life, the ones for’ whom we live; 
Above the song, the soul of those who sing; 
Behind the gift, the heart of those who give; 
Beyond the gold, the good that gold can bring. 


Gurney PEarson HILL, 
Columbia School, El Monte, California. 


Please note that the state headquarters of the C. T.'A. and the offices of the Sierra Educational News 
have been moved to 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 
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Leave-of-Absence for Study 


Joun C. McGtape 
Deputy Superintendent, San Francisco 


EAVES-OF-ABSENCE from teaching 

Y| for study and travel are of recent ori- 

gin, especially where the teacher re- 

ceives all or part of his pay while on 

such leaves from a tax-supported in- 

stitution. In 1911 there were only 

three cities granting sabbatical leave 

to public school teachers—Boston, Cambridge 

and Newton. There are now thirty systems 

of sabbatical leave by which approximately 900 

public school teachers ‘spent all or part of the 

past school year, on pay;~in professional study 

and growth. -Our two greatest cities have re- 

cently adopted-the plan, New York City in 1925, 
and Chicago in August 3, 1927. 

The following data are summarized from 45 
cities of various sizes scattered throughout the 
nation: 

All but five of the 45 cities reporting grant 
leaves to teachers for study. However, only 
12 of the 45 cities give leaves with pay. 

82% per cent of the cases define the usual 
leave, as one-half year or one year. 

In 27 cities there were 751 persons who teach 
below the ninth grade, and 251 persons who 
teach in the ninth grade and above, who were 
on leave for study last year. Roughly this 
means 1.4 per cent of the teaching personnel of 
those cities. 

Cities which pay a teacher on leave usually 
grant (1) full pay less the pay of a substitute, 
or (2) half pay. 

47 per cent of the cities offer some type of 
increment in pay after a leave for study. The 
most common form of such reward is the 
allowance of the regular schedule increase, 
which continued service would bring. 

Only 29 per cent of the cities definitely pro- 
vide for the utilization of a teacher’s growth 
due to a leave for study, on his return. 

74 per cent of the cities,do not permit the 
counting of a leave for study for retirement 
reckonings. 


Studies of Thirty Cities 


From a recent study by the Research Divis- 
ion of the National Educational Association cov- 
ering 30 cities which now grant sabbatical leave, 
one obtains the following additional informa- 
tion: : 

Twenty-five of the thirty cities require 7 years 
or 10 years of service prior to a sabbatical leave. 


Richmond, Va., permits a half year’s leave for 
study on half pay after three years in the ser- 
vice there. Schenectady and Troy, N. Y., grant 
a half year’s leave on full pay to teachers who 
have accumulated 100 days of unclaimed sick 
leave, 10 days being allowed each year. 

“In practically every city, teachers are re- 
quired either to submit a program of activi °s 
for approval before leaves are granted, or to 
furnish reports on the completion of leaves. 
In twenty cities, both advanced programs and 
subsequent reports are expected.” 


Remunerative emplcvment while on !eave is 
prohibited in 17 cities. Practically ail systems 
limit such employment. On the other hand, 
probably, teachers in ceitzin lines of instruc- 
tion would be benefited most by employment. 

Pay of public funds to teachers on leave is 
justified on the assumption that a teacher will 
return for value received a full preparation for 
a future service not possible without the leave. 


Cee ee from this study of the Re- 
search Division indicate that a teacher on 
sabbatica] leave is generally considered in the 
employ of the school system, under special as- 
signment, preparing for continued service, and 
entitled to full professional credit in his sys- 
tem. 


The purpose of granting sabbatical leaves is 
“primarily for the benefit of the school system 
itself.” It cannot be considered a bonus for 
previous service. Although granted for rest 
after twenty years of well doing, it is still for 
a future greater good and gain to the system. 
The individual teacher on leave cannot return 
as he left. To him master books and master 
minds will be touchstones bringing out the 
fineness of technique and efficiency. 

Association with others of similar urge will 
arouse new professional vision, ardor and en- 
thusiasm. Scholarship and culture at a great 
institution become contagious. Travel will im- 
press images which will be like golden rays of 
dawn opening a new day and a new life, giv- 
ing a sanity of judgment. and a human sym- 
pathy. Rest will promote health in body, mind 
and soul. 

With all this indisputable gain in light and 
life to the teacher, the greater gain is by all 
odds to the district he represents. As any 
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portion of the teaching corps is lifted up, the 
whole system receives an appreciable gain. 
Any teacher’s influence in a school district is 
not mecsured by the number of months he 
serves, but by the consciousness of power he 
brings to his pupils, the cultivation of this con- 
sciousness of power, and the consecration of 
this cultivated consciousness to worthy ends. 
The increased nobleness that lies in the child, 
sleeping perhaps, but never dead, to rise in 
majesty. This is the real improvement of the 
service. Community betterment because of 
better teaching and broader professional view 
is the pole star. Therefore, one observes the 
usual requirement that a teacher shall agree 
to remain in the particular system granting 
the leave for a certain number of years, usually 
three, after his return. 
How do teachers evaluate their own leaves? 
Teacher “A” writes: 


“I was immeasurably benefited—physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually; a complete change—new 
ideas and ideals, new viewpoints, renewed interest 
and enthusiasm; also a deeper and clearer under- 
standing of our educational background—its his- 
torical basis, its evolution, its aspirations, and 
goals.” 

Teacher “B” writes: 

“I believe all teachers should not only be en- 
couraged, but urged to travel and study. First 
hand knowledge of places and peoples will enable 
me to make the world more intelligible to the chil- 
dren. Enlargement of personality renders it pos- 
sible to give larger service.” 


* * * 


Re-organize the High Schools 


DITOR of the Sierra Educational News:— 

If the colleges are opening their doors to 
only those who are especially endowed to be 
leaders in society; and if the high schools are 
giving only a superficial training in the voca- 
tions, and the junior high schools are supposed 
only to guide the youth in the choice of a 
profession, then where will our young people 
turn for their training? 

Several decades ago it was the practice of 
those who desired to learn a trade to either 
apprentice themselves to one who already knew 
a trade or attend a trade school. In these days, 
when only skilled workmen are being employed 
in the various occupations, the apprentice is a 
thing of the past and the trade school is acces- 
sible to but comparatively few. 

It would seem that the problem of training 
the youth of the land for profitable living rests 
with the high school, since such training is 


not the task of either the junior high school 
or the college. 

May I be so presumptuous as to suggest a 
partial program for the senior high school, 
whereby it may help solve the problem? I 
would suggest an intensive training in the 
various occupations. It might be well to have 
two and four-year courses. The two-year 
course would be for those who are compelled 
to go to work on account of home conditions 
or who are not mentally equipped to go further 
in the secondary school. The four-year course 
would be for those who either want a more 
thorough preparation and skill in the vocation 
of their choice or those who wish to specialize 
in their chosen field and will therefore enter the 
higher institutions of learning. 


The two-year course should train in the fun- 
damentals of such vocations as millinery, typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, dressmaking, woodwork, au- 
tomobile repairing, etc. The four-year course 
should seek to carry the same sort of occupa- 
tions into more specialized fields, as designing, 
cabinet-making or inside finisher, secretaryship, 
banking and expert accounting, etc. 


Many other activities might be taken up with 
profit. I would say that the instructors should 
be men and women who have been experts, 
actively engaged in the industrial world; and 
the boys and girls who finish the various courses 
should be thoroughly prepared to do the work 
for which they have been trained. 


After the high school course of study has 
been so modified as to really prepare boys and 
girls for life and not turn them out to shift 
for themselves as best they may, I would fur- 
ther suggest that the school organize a sort of 
employment bureau to help those find jobs who 
have satisfactorily completed the various 
courses. No one should be recommended for a 
job who is not thoroughly qualified to fill the 
position for which he has applied. I should 
enlist the various commercial organizations in 
the city to help in the matter of placing the 
graduates in desirable positions. 

The high school, by really training its stu- 
dents for the work’ of their choice, in reference 
to their interests and ability, would be doing 
a service which is sadly lacking at the present 
time. If the students would be given diplomas, 
which state the training which the holder has 
undergone, and only given when the recipient 
is really qualified for his trade or vocation, then 
would the business world have little or no rea- 
son to find fault with the preparation of our 
high school students—H. StTanparD, Newport 
Beach, California. 
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Roy Good, veteran schoolman of Mendocino County, 
is member of the Board of Directors, California 
Teachers’ Association 


California Curriculum Commission 


Barnett, Mrs. Katherine, teacher of music, 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara. 

Breen, Ellen, principal, Lincoln Elementary 
School, San Diego. 

Chenoweth, L. E., Kern County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Bakersfield. 

Hockett, John A., School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Hahn, Julia L., Director of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, San Francisco City Schools. 

Hill, Merton E., principal, Chaffey Union 
High School and Junior College, Ontario. 

Hunter, Dr. Fred M., City Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 

Marsh, Willa M., counselor, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Junior High School, Fresno. 

Moorhead, Gladys E., teacher, Tenth Street 
Elementary School, Los Angeles. 

Salisbury, Ethel, director, course of study, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


C.T.A.Central SectionMeetings 


ALIFORNIA Teachers’ Association Cen- 

tral Section met in regular sessions at 
Bakersfield, Visalia, Fresno and Merced No- 
vember 21, 22 and 23, 1927. At Bakersfield 
the Kern County teachers met in regular insti- 
tute under the leadership of County Superin- 
tendent Lawrence E. Chenoweth. At Visalia 
County Superintendent J. E. Buckman directed 
the activities of the Tulare County teachers. 
Merced and Mariposa County teachers, . under 
the combined leadership of Superintendent C. 
S. Weaver of Merced and Thomas Price of 
Mariposa, met at Merced. Kings County, Ma- 
dera County, Fresno County and Fresno City 
teachers were in joint session at Fresno in the 
fine new high school building. 

The programs for the different centers were 
prepared by President C. S. Weaver, Secretary 
Louis P. Linn, City Superintendent Walter 
Hepner and the Superintendents having con- 
trol over the various counties interested. The 
programs were varied and were of very great 
interest. At each of the places musical num- 
bers held prominent positions and evoked a 
great deal of praise. Instructors were secured 
as follows: L. E. Behymer, impressario, Los 
Angeles; Walter L. Bachrodt, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Jose; Roy W. Cloud, 
State Executive Secretary, California Teachers’ 
Association; Miss Alice C. Cooper, University 
High School, Oakland; Honorable William 
John Cooper,: State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Dr. Walter Dexter, President 
Whittier College; Dr. Virgil Dickson, Univer- 
sity of California; Mr. Montaville Flowers, 
author and educator, Pasadena; Dr. Charles L. 
Jacobs, Santa Barbara Teachers College; Dr. 
Tully C. Knoles, President, College of the 
Pacific; Dr. T. W. MacQuarrie, President, San 
Jose State Teachers College; Mr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi, Chief, Division of Secondary Schools, 
State Department of Education; Mrs. Lurline 
Sheets, Art Supervisor, Kings County Schools; 
Dr. Frank Thomas, President, Fresno State 
Teachers College; Dr. Frank C. Touton, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Dr. Rufus B. 
von Klein Smid, President, University of South- 
ern California; Dr. F. D. Woellner, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

President C. S. Weaver opened the general 
session at Fresno on Monday morning and 
then returned to his own county, where he re- 
mained in charge until the opening session on 
Wednesday afternoon, which was the business 
meeting of the Association. He returned to 
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Fresno for that session and the routine busi- 
ness of the Central Section was conducted. 
The election resulted as follows: 

J. F. Graham, Principal of the Lemoore 
Union High School, President. 

State Council for two years: L. E. Cheno- 
weth, County Superintendent of Schools, Ba- 
kersfield; C. W. Edwards, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Fresno; Charles E. Teach, City 
Superintendent of Schools, Bakersfield; L. C. 
Thompson, High School teacher, Madera; C. S. 
Weaver, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Merced, and retiring’ president of the Section; 
S. M. Brainerd, Tulare, was elected to take the 
place of J. H. Bradley, former Superintendent 
of Lindsay, who had moved to Modesto. 

The closing session of the Convention at 
Fresno was under the-direction of Superintend- 
ent Walter Hepner. At this meeting the Exec- 
utive Secretary, Roy W. Cloud, explained the 
ideas and ideals of the California Teachers’ 


Dr. Fred M. Hunter, Vice-President C. T. A. 


Association and Dr. Rufus B. von Klein Smid 
gave a most wonderfully inspiring address, after 


which the meeting was adjourned. 
e 2% 


Comparisons 


WILu1AM G. Carr* 
C. T. A. Division of Research 

T IS now fifteen years since the California 

Teachers’ Association was re-organized under 
its present form. Interesting it is to look back 
over these years, and to see the changes that 
have occurred in the schools of the state. When 
we compare 1912 with 1927 there are certain 
outstanding differences which make us realize 
how far the schools have progressed in the last 
decade and a half. 


School Organization 

In 1912-variations from the eight-four plan 
were practically unknown. The. pioneer’ work 
of Francis in Los Angeles and Bunker it’ Berk- 
eley in the organization of junior high’ schools 
was just beginning. In 1912 the junior college 
was unknown; now there are nearly two-score, 
with an enrollment of some five thousand 
students. 

The compulsory school age then was eight to 
fifteen years; 45 of the 58 counties had no kin- 
dergartens; standardized educational measure- 
ments were just beginning to be talked about; 
the Stanford revision of the Binet intelligence 
tests had hardly begun; school surveys of the 
modern type were scarcely known; Ayres’ 
studies in retardation and acceleration were re- 
ceiving nation-wide attention; there were no 
Smith-Hughes teachers; permissive legislation 
for consolidated school districts had just be- 
come general throughout the United States; and 
the entire field of curriculum building through 
research was untouched. 

Professional Interests of Teachers 

What were the principal professional inter- 
ests of teachers in 1912? Turning to the edito- 
rial columns of the Sierra Educational News for 
that year, we find discussed such topics as: 
The Need for More University Extension 
Work; The High School Fraternity Problem; 
The Possibility of Forming a Western Teach- 
ers’ Association; The Fight for Free Textbooks 
in the High School; The Abolition of the Poll 
Tax; School Exhibits; Simplifying the Course 
of Study. 

The National Education Association in‘ the 


*The accompanying chart was prepared by William G. Carr, who recently took over the work of the 
Division of Research for the California Teachers’ Association. Mr. Carr comes to the work of the divi- 
sion from Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, where he held the position of Professor of Education. 


He was forrnerly a teacher in the schools of Glendale, California, and is at present.,workin 


towards the 


doctorate in philosophy at Stanford University on a Teaching Fellowship in Séhool~Administration. 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 1912 to 1926 
SOME COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


Membership in the ©. T. A. 
30% 1912 
78% 1926 
Regularity of attendance. 
78% 1912 


85% 1926 
Percent of population 


912 
23% 1926 


enrolled in public oon 5 
18% 1 


—— 


Teachers" GAIASLCS cneqqeengieeyetigeeen 


$ 982 1912 
1612 1926 


763 1912 
1698 1926 


tcotery ae i 


Value of school property 
143 1912 
per childz4> 1926 


Kindergarten 


‘Elementary 


1000 2000 


om 


Higher education. ErrOLLme nt cceenge ye Qn 


6390 1912 
State University 
25375 1926 


3164 1912 
Teachers' Colleges 


12114 1926 


0 1912 
3479 1926 


same year discussed: The American High 
School; A National University; Public Schools 
and Public Health; Rural Education, and other 
topics. It appears that our educational prob- 
lems have not changed greatly during the fif- 
teen years under discussion, but that our success 
in handling these problems has improved, there 
can be little reasonable doubt. 

The accompanying diagram presents a sampl- 
ing of comparative statistics for the years 1911- 
12 and 1925-26. These statistics indicate a 
growth in usefulness and efficiency of the 


Junior Colleges 


1occo 20000 


schools. Attendance is more regular and a 
greater proportion of the population is enrolled 
in the public schools. Teachers’ salaries have 
been increased. 

Professional spirit, as shown by membership 
in the California Teachers’ Association, has 
increased over 150 per cent. Enrollment in in- 
stitutions for higher education has. increased 
over 300 per cent. 

In all of this expansion, professional solidarity 


among the members of the teaching profession 
has played an extremely important part. 
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Classroom Teachers Self-Improvement 


ALBERT R. LANG* 


Head of the Department of Education, State College, 
Fresno, California 


ington I had the privilege of directing the 

League College of the National League of 
Teachers Associations. This consisted of a 
group of 60 teachers, from various parts of the 
country, who met together for two weeks fol- 
lowing the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Seattle. 

Every teacher in this group was imbued with 
an earnest desire to study vital professional 
problems. This group gave me a new concept 
of devotion to professional growth and of the 
possible attainments to which such devotion can 
lead. Many of these classroom teachers had 
grown to be experts in many phases of the 
teaching profession. In becoming experts along 
some line, they had developed qualities of lead- 
ership and impressive personalities. 


Le summer at the University of Wash- 


The University of California has purchased ‘the former 
home of the San Francisco Elks’ Club, shown above, as @ 
headquarters for the rapidly growing Extension Division. 
The Regents turned over in payment property and cash 
totaling $147,000, and have spent $50,000 more in altera- 


tions.—Courtesy California Monthly. 


It was a wonderful example of the result of 
sincere and intensive self-improvement in serv- 
ice. I wish that every classroom teacher in our 
country could have been stimulated by this group 
of teachers who are not only improving them- 
selves but are influencing the entire teaching 
profession. 

Growth in Service 

Personal improvement is by its very nature 
self-improvement. There is a tendency today to 
refer to training in service as growth in service. 
This designation gives a better concept of both 
the necessity and the incentive for such im- 
provement. The necessity is not restricted to 
any one class of persons. Growth is demanded 
of all of us. It is particularly imperative in a 
progressive occupation like teaching. 

The teacher is never a finished product. The 
truly trained teacher is the one who knows 
how to grow, how to maintain a student 
attitude, and how to keep abreast of the 
times. Such a teacher knows that growth 
does not end with certification. The in- 
centive for further development must 
come from within the teacher. It cannot 
be successfully superimposed by outside 
authority. Unless the teacher has a real 
desire for professional growth, the process 
is likely to be perfunctory and ineffective. 
This does not mean that such growth 
should not be encouraged and rewarded 
by appropriate bonuses, salaries, and pro- 
motions. 

Teachers sometimes feel that they have 
very little time to devote to personal and 
professional. development. A sense of val- 


*A.B., Nebraska Wesleyan University; 
A. M., University of Nebraska; Ph. D., Stan- 
ford University; post graduate work, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; principal 
and superintendent in Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing; superintendent of Panama Canal Zone 
schools nine years; head of the department 
of education at State Normal School Cheney, 
Washington; director of League College of 
National League of Teachers Associations 
and professor of education, summer session, 
University of Washington; head of depart- 
ment of education, Fresno State College; au- 
thor (with J. C. Almack) PROBLEMS OF 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
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ues should, however, place self-improvement 
high on the list of necessary duties. By careful 
planning, a few minutes each day can be found 
for this purpose. Successful teachers are al- 
ways busy teachers. These busy teachers fre- 
quently spend several hours a week upon their 
own professional growth. It is a matter of 
using one’s time profitably. 


An Array of Aids 


There are many means available for promot- 
ing growth in service. There is an abundance 
of professional and cultural reading material. 
A few good professional magazines should be 
read regularly, and each year several of the good 
recent professional books. A considerable amount 
of general reading of a cultural and informa- 
tional nature should be included. Every few 
years some special study should be taken by 
extension or at summer school. There should 
be some well-planned and purposeful travel. 

Among the most important means of devel- 
opment is active participation in teachers’ or- 
ganizations. These furnish unlimited opportuni- 
ties for personal and professional growth. The 
daily preparation for the regular classroom is 
another source. The teacher who plans 
well the procedures and subject-matter 
for each class, no matter how often the 
work has been gone over before, must 
grow. 


The type of growth will vary somewhat 
among teachers and with the same teacher 
at different times. It should harmonize 
with the teacher’s own needs and inter- 
ests. Special weaknesses, personality 
traits, additional professional and academic 
knowledge in the subject taught, new 
knowledge, and the like, are all deter- 
mining factors. The cultural side also 
should receive attention through literature, 
history, art, music, and current progress. 
In addition to being especially trained in 
the teaching profession, the teacher should 
be an educated person in common with 
other educated persons. 

Teaching experience becomes a part of 
teaching equipment. The value of this ex- 
perience depends upon its contribution to 
growth and development. A number of 
years of teaching service does not neces- 
sarily mean added ability and effective- 
ness. It is possible to become less efficient 
during teaching service. The important 


the opportunity for growth. Every teacher 
should be concerned with continued personal 
and professional improvement throughout the 
teaching career. 

* Ba * 
HARACTER-BUILDING, now one of the 
foremost interests of the public schools, 

has received important re-enforcement in the 
shape of The Atlantic Readers, which have 
achieved an initial popularity of surprising di- 
mensions in the few months they have been 
before the public. This course of character train- 
ing is the result of a questionaire conducted by 
Randall J. Condon for the Atlantic Monthly 
three years ago, more than 10,000 representative 
teachers taking part in the investigation. This 
means that the books present the composite 
opinion of America’s most successful teachers 
of character education. 

* * * 

AFT Union High School has 100 per cent 

cent enrollment in the California Teachers’ 
Association according to Mr. McRuer, princi- 
pal. This school has had a 100 per cent record 
for many years. 


This is the second of the two University of California 


buildings on the Los Angeles campus for which contracts 
were recently awarded. It follows the Mediterranean style 
of architecture with a brick and terracotta finish similar 
in color to buildings on the old campus, and will be known 
as the Library and Administration Building. These build- 
ings, with science structures, will form the campus nucleus. 
—cCourtesy California Monthly. 


question is how much the teacher has 
profited by experience; how much it has 
improved previous training and teaching 
personality. Experience merely provides 
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Improvement of Teachers by Requirements for 
State Credentials 


Mrs. Evetyn A. CLEMENT 
Chief, State Division of Teacher Training and Certification, Sacramento 


demand in California has given a different 

objective in determining requirements for 
state credentials. As long as the teacher-train- 
ing institutions of the state were not meeting 
the demand for teachers, the State Department 
of Education was forced to set up regulations 
to assure the maintenance of professional stand- 
ards. Credentials have been granted to those 
persons who were able to meet such require- 
ments as were definitely established, the as- 
sumption being that after candidates secured 
their training, or a combination of training and 
experience, the State Department would make 
an evaluation and if the specific requirements 
had been met, a credential would be issued. 

A change is being made in the policy and 
the problem resolves itself into improving train- 
ing rather than in securing a sufficient supply 
of teachers. The responsibility for judging the 
fitness and qualifications of a prospective teacher 
is being placed squarely on the institutions. 
This has been made possible by the establish- 
ment of a division of teacher training and cer- 
tification in the Department of Education, which 
will have direct supervision of the state and pri- 
vate teacher training institutions. 


F iecosnd in cai of teacher supplv and 


There are four classes of such institutions: 
Two divisions of the state university. 
Seven state teachers’ colleges. 

Eight privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities. 

‘Three private schools offering specialized 
work. 


Expert Evaluation 
As part of their program these institutions 
will be in a position to recommend to the State 


Department those persons who show promise — 


of success as teachers, who are physically and 
mentally sound, and who have completed the 
minimum curricula as prescribed by the State 
Department. To each institution will be given 
large liberty to provide such courses as its staff 
may agree upon and to adjust the requirements 
to the special need of individual candidates. 
Each will be left free to define its standards, 
consider the individual cases and recommend 
for credentials. 

In the case of those who have had scattered 


and private training, an evaluation will be made 
and work prescribed which will be an equiva- 
lent required for the graduation of its own stu- 
dents. That the judgment ‘thus given will be 
more efficient than at present, is evident when 
it is considered that the candidate will be placed 
in a class for practice teaching and be required 
to demonstrate his ability to teach children of 
the ages with which he will ultimately deal. 
Moreover, an expert in the special fields will 
be able to examine the applicant and judge 
of his training, experience, personal character- 
istics, classroom management and such quali- 
fications much more effectively than when an 
evaluation is made on the basis of transcripts, 
letters of recommendation, and other documents 
as has been done in the past. 

This will put the emphasis upon a unified 
program throughout the state and not upon 
an accumulation of units and credits in courses 
which are named to meet definite regulations. 


SIMPLIFICATION of credential regula- 
tions is being looked forward to. In place 
of the forty credentials provided for at the pres- 
ent time, a series of carefully graded credentials 
will be granted, based on training and experi- 
ence, the lower classes given upon completion 
of specific required courses and constituting 
trial or apprenticeship credentials. Only after 
the teacher has entered the field of teaching 
and has shown his ability to function, as a suc- 
cessful teacher and his capacity for professional 
growth, will the first class or professional cre- 
dential be issued. 
Teacher Reporting 
In consideration of such a plan, it immediately 
becomes apparent that some state-wide plan of 
teacher reporting must be adopted. The insti- 
tutions, in being asked to recommend for state 
credentials, will be given not only a privilege 
but also a responsibility. However, if a sound 
policy of training is put into effect, such: power 
must be given to them. It is assumed that 
all the institutions are on a par when it comes 
to standards of admittance, choice of applicants 
and curriculum offerings. The Division of 
Teacher Training and Certification must assume 
the responsibility of securing information on 
the results of the training given. A careful 
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study is being made as to methods of ascer- 
taining the efficacy of training as it is reflected 
by the work of the new teachers in the field. 

School superintendents, supervisors, princi- 
pals, will be asked to co-operate in giving re- 
ports on the actual work of the new teachers 
in their systems. Most of the city schools have 
methods of rating their teachers. A modified 
form is being worked out for the State Depart- 
ment and on the basis of information received 
through this source statistical reports will be 
given each year to each of the training institu- 
tions showing whether or not its students were 
carefully selected and adequately trained, and 
whether they are functioning successfully in the 
schools of the state. 


Continued Accreditation 


The data received from the reports on new 
teachers will also form the basis for continued 
accreditation of the private schools and col- 
leges who are asking for the privilege of train- 
ing teachers for the California schools. The 
supply of teachers indicates that there is little 
need for private teacher-training institutions 
other than those which are doing outstanding 
and exceptional work in this line. 

The proposed program for the-regulations of 
credentials will be directed primarily toward 
the improvement of the teachers in the schools 
of California. In undertaking such the State 
Department will be uniting to bring about this 
result with other educational forces of the state. 

898 


Why Taxes Are High 

AILURE to list, and inequalities in assess- 

ing property of all kinds, particularly in- 
tangible property, are largely responsible for 
excessively high state and local property tax 
rates and thus add greatly to the tax burdens 
of those whose entire property is reached by 
the tax collector, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. 

In the state of Illinois, according to a report 
dealing with “The Fiscal Problem of Illinois,” 
just published by the Board, existing tax rates 
are three times as high as they would need to 
be if all property were listed and no property 
were underassessed. While similar figures for 
the country as a whole are not now available, 
it is significant that the total of assessed values 
of all taxable property, tangible and intangible, 
in 1922 was only $124,616,675,000, whereas the 
U. S. Census Bureau’s estimate of the total 
taxable tangible property in that year was $300,- 
298,043,000. 


The total assessed value of taxable real prop- 
erty and improvements in the same ,ear was 
$92,369,378,000, while the Census Bureau’s esti- 
mate of such property was $176,414,444,000. 
It is obvious that, with approximately only 
half of the taxable wealth of the country being 
assessed, property tax rates could be cut in half 
or at least considerably reduced if ail taxable 
property were duly and evenly assessed. 

Such conditions, the Conference Board em- 
phasizes, are particularly harmful in that they 
penalize the willing taxpayer who does his full 
share in co-operating with the tax collecting 
authorities. They constitute . hardship on 
widows and orphans whose inherited property. 
in passing through probate courts, becomes a 
matter of public record or is in the hands of 
trustees and who thus are subjected to a 
greater tax burden because taxable assets of 
others remain concealed. 


While conditicns vary greatly from state to 
state, general tax rates everywhere, the Board 
contends, are higher than they would need to 
be if property of all kinds, tangible and intan- 
gible, did not more or less escape taxation by 
either non-listin, or underassessment. Under- 
assessment, a time honored tradition in tax ad- 
ministration, in itself would be harmless if all 
property were underassessed to the same de- 
gree, the Board holds. It is the inequalities in 
the practice of underassessment that cause hard- 
ships to some who must pay for the immunity 


enjoyed by others. 


Inequalities in assessment in many cases are 
due to the inability of local assessors to realize 
the elements of value of the property to be as- 
sessed, the Board finds. In various states, 
active state tax commissions have done much to 
alleviate the evils resulting from non-listing and 
from unequal assessments. Whatever weakness 
the general property tax evidences, according 
to the Conference Board, centers in the process 
of assessment. 


* * * 


rt the second consecutive year the 
Susanville Elementary District has a 
100 per cent enrollment of its teaching 
staff in the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, according to report from Lester C. 


Dalbey, principal. Mr. Dalbey states, 
“We are in hopes that our twenty-six 
teachers all being members of our state 
organization will tend to serve as an 
incentive, so that Lassen County will be, 
in the near future, among the 100 per 
cent counties.” 
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Mariposa Tulip 


Light-footed, I, 
Love’s fairy child, 
I dance with early spring; 


Through summer days, 
Through golden sky, 
I spread my gilded wing; 


A butterfly 
Upon a stem, 
Yet perfume sweet I fling; 


The gold brown earth, 
That gives me birth, 
Knows beauty, where I cling; 


A lilting, silken butterfly 
Of mauve or dappled gold, 
I stand above the meadow-grass, 
My petals to unfold! 
PATRICIA BRown, 
Berkeley, California. 


U. S. Children’s Bureau 
TTACKS by selfish and insidious special 
interests are being made, according to the 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
upon the U. S. Children’s Bureau. The Na- 
tional Board has recently passed the following 
resolution: 

That whereas special interests appear to be 
launching an attack on the CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU of the Department of Labor—re- 
solved that in view of the service received by 
the states from the Bureau as testified at this 
meeting by state presidents—that the National 
Board of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers express its appreciation of the 
constructive work of the Children’s Bureau, 
and urge the states to support and study its 
activities. 7 Tay 


ALIFORNIA today has 907 kinder- 

gartens, 4125 elementary and gram- 
mar schools, 485 high schools, 121 junior 
high schools. There are 21 junior high 
schools in Alameda County, and 51 in 
Los Angeles. California has a total of 
5515 public school plants. 
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ANY of the larger California schools, including elementary, junior high and senior high schools have 

well-equipped departments of printing. The average layman would be much surprised to know of the 
large quantities of high-grade printing,—including school periodicals, tickets and many forms used in 
connection with the student activities—that are produced each school year in the public schools of 
California. 

In a recent statement issued by the American Type Founders Company (F. K. Phillips, manager, 
Educational Department) Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles City Superintendent of Schools, declares: 

“It is a matter of importance that through the school printshop a large number of young people have 
become familiar with the different styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and with the vocabulary 
of printing, and the related arts of making cuts, prints, and the like.” 

The above illustration shows a group of boys in the composing room of a California city school 
printshop. 
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A New Type of Extension Training 


T. W. MacQuarrigz 
President, State Teachers College, San Jose 


teacher-training institutions in the im- 

provement of teachers in service has 
been pretty well cared for in the larger cen- 
ters of population by university extension 
courses and summer sessions. One situation 
that has not been helped very much concerns 
the teachers in the smaller communities and 
in rural sections of the state. Off-hand, one 
would say that correspondence courses in work 
of university grade could be used where regular 
classes are not available. 


However, anyone who has taken a corre- 
spondence course realizes that it lacks the ben- 
efit that comes from class discussions of a 
subject and it also requires an unusual amount 
of ambition and determination on the part of 
the one who expects to complete such a course. 
In other words, it is harder to do work by cor- 
respondence than in college classes. 


t HE part that can be played by the 


Correspondence instruction on-a commercial 
basis has an efficiency which is just about five 
per cent. Where teachers in California have 
taken courses in correspondence in order to 
meet credential requirements, the per cent com- 
pleting those courses is considerably greater, 
since a final grade is imperative. 


Real Estate Classes 


A development has been made in California 
in real estate instruction, partly under the aus- 
pices of the California Real Estate Association 
and partly under the University of Southern 
California, in which members of the association 
are given a form of instruction which partakes 
both of the nature of correspondence and class 
work. Each year there is appointed in each 
local realty board in the state a class leader. 
It is this man’s duty to organize a class in real 
estate instruction. The lessons for such a course 
have already been prepared by the university 
and the method of procedure has been so devel- 
oped that it is now working with an efficiency 
better than forty per cent. 

The method of instruction developed has re- 
sulted from the needs of the situation. The 
class leader is chosen because of his interest 
in real estate education and because of his devo- 
tion to his profession. He gives his time for 
the good of the group and the only remuner- 
ation he receives is the thanks of the realtors 
and their officers. 


As soon as the class is organized, notice is 
sent to the university for the required number 
of lessons. At the first meeting of the class 
the leader distributes the forms to the members. 
At that meeting he explains to them the method 
of procedure and insists that the work is of a 
serious nature and must be carried on definitely 
each week with an attendance that will permit 
of only two absences during the course. 

Technique of the Class Work 

Regular meetings of the class are divided into 
half-hour periods. During the first period the 
class leader conducts a general quiz on the les- 
son. The second half-hour is a discussion pe- 
riod in which some local problem is taken up 
and a solution arrived at according to the prin- 
ciples already studied. The third half-hour is 
the examination period. The class leader dis- 
tributes to the members the question papers 
and each member of the class, then and there, 
writes out his answers without any assistance 
whatever. In this way a very definite measure 
of each student’s mastery of the lesson content 
is secured. 

At the end of the period the papers are col- 
lected, new lessons for the following week are 
distributed and the class is excused. The class 
leader then sends all answer papers to the uni- 
versity, where they are corrected by readers 
who are permanently employed for that pur- 
pose and who are experts in the work. 

In such a procedure we have a combination 
of correspondence and class instruction. The 
correspondence course assures a well-consid- 
ered lesson, one that is the result of expert 
work over a period of years. The class in- 
struction supplies the stimulus of group effort 
and permits that rapid interchange of ideas 
which is necessary for the best results in edu- 
cation. 

Adaptability to Teacher Groups 

Such a method of instruction is quite possible 
in the case of the improvement of teachers in 
service. If any local group of teachers will 
appoint a class leader, arrangements can be 
made with the University of California, where 
excellent correspondence courses are already 
available in practically all subjects which would 
be of interest to teachers. The correspondence 
department no doubt will be glad to cooperate 
with local class leaders to the extent that cor- 
respondence will be carried on with the class 
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leader instead of the individuals in the group. 
In this way any local group anywhere, no mat- 
ter how small, can be organized to take advan- 
tage of formal instruction. In many cases the 
results will no doubt prove superior to what 
is now possible in the average type of extension 
education. 

The size of the group is not vital in such an 
arrangement as this. Any principal of a rural 
school or any superintendent in a small com- 
munity could easily arrange to have his inter- 
ested and progressive teachers take advantage 
of such a course. The result would certainly 
be equivalent, if not superior, to work that is 
even now being done in the university. The 
modern idea in all types of vocational and pro- 
fessional education is that it is desirable to 
secure a combination of training in the school 
and on the job. This method, which has been 
developed to a rather remarkable degree here 
in California, can be extended to many fields 
that are now awaiting just such an opportunity. 


* * * 


When It’s Fun to Drink Milk 
F YOUR child dislikes to drink milk, try 
making a game of it. The child will prob- 
ably drink more milk, and, taken under pleasant 
conditions, it is much more apt to nourish him 
than when he is forced to drink it. Do not give 
the child a whole glass of milk at once. Put 
a tiny glass by his plate and fill it up, asking 
him to see if he can empty it. 


With small glasses they are not apt to drink 
too much. If the child is old enough, put a small 
pitcher with the rest of the milk beside his 
plate and let him pour it out himself. When he 
is interested in pouring it you will be surprised 
how much more readily he will drink his regu- 
lar quota of milk—From “Children, The Maga- 
zine for Parents.” 


* * 


What a California High School 
Graduate Must Have 


The California State Board of Education at 
its last session fixed the state’s requirements 
for graduates from high school to include: 

1. Physical education each year (unless pupil 
is excused for physical cause). 

2. English—30 credits—(three years). 

3. U.S. History and Civics (10 credits) min- 
imum. 

4. Laboratory science (10 credits) minimum. 

5. One major (30 credits at least) chosen 
from any of the fields number 2 to 11 inclusive 


given in the old regulations. Section XIII 
(p. 359-360, 1925 Edition of School Law). 

Caution (1) While these requirements will 
make it easier to plan courses for the large 
groups of pupils not planning on college en- 
trance, it will make it more imperative for 
local boards to outline clearly the courses to 
be taken by pupils who plan to enter some col- 
leges and universities—nearly all of which 
require high school work in foreign languages 
or mathematics or both. 

Caution (2) Unless the local course of study 
provides separate courses in “American Insti- 
tutions and Ideals” as required by law (p. 296 
School Law, 1925 Edition), be sure that such 
required work is incorporated in the course in 
English, and U. S. History and Civics. 

e a 


School Improvement Associations 


TATE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT Asso- 

ciations is a new 16-page illustrated bulle- 
tin (Rural School Leaflet No. 42) from the 
United States Bureau of Education. The au- 
thor, Edith A. Lathrop, is Assistant Specialist 
in Rural Education. This study is confined to 
associations known generally as State school 
improvement associations. It does not include 
parent-teacher associations and other organiza- 
tions which are engaged wholly or partly in 
school and community betterment. 

Associations of this kind exist at the present 
time in Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. Similar associations have 
been active, but are no longer functioning as 
State organizations in Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

These associations have had various names. In 
addition to school improvement associations, they 
have been known as school improvement societies, 
school improvement leagues, women’s associations 
for the betterment of public schools, and cooper- 


ative education associations. 
zs * * 


Good News from Antioch 


NTIOCH LIVE OAK SCHOOL system 

consists of the Antioch High School, with 
thirteen teachers, the Antioch Live Oak Gram- 
mar School, twelve teachers, and the Antioch 
Live Oak Primary School and Kindergarten, 
nine teachers; making a total of thirty-four. 

I have this morning issued the thirty-fourth 
membership certificate in the California Teach- 
ers’ Association for the year 1928, making a 
one hundred per cent enrollment of the teach- 
ing force of these’schools. Very truly yours, 
ROGER S. PHELPS. 








In 
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Junior High School Clubs 


H. T. ALiison 


Teacher, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, San Jose, California 


HE junior high school passes out of 
the trial and error state just as rapidly 
as the worth of those individual fea- 
tures that distinguish it from a tradi- 
tional school is demonstrated. This is 
a truism. All our logic is based upon 
a succession of whole-truths. A half- 
truth anywhere along the line completely breaks 
down the argument. However, experimentation 
now goes on in a business-like manner, because 
trial and error have revealed many things, have 
defined objectives, and have furnished bases 
for comparison. 

Since the organization of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Junior High School in San Jose, the club 
idea, as a practical feature of social education, 
and as a distinct phase of the junior high school 
movement, has been tried with varying degrees 
of success. We now are able to realize some 
permanent effects. 





It is remarkable how similar to adults young 
people are, in their judgments and discrimina- 
tions—although they are rarely given credit 
for this. For example, a few are revolution- 
ary, grasping a new idea with a fine show of 
enthusiasm. Many are indifferent, following 
the line of the least resistance. Finally, the 
majority are conservative, choosing the middle 
ground and waiting for some sort of precedent. 
As regards clubs, it is true that few know pre- 
cisely what they want; but all know—to some 
extent, at least—what they do not want. This 
discrimination is an encouraging sign, because 
it indicates that young people do consider their 
activities with more than a pretense of deliber- 
ation. 


More Men Needed 


The actual mechanics of allocating 1200 stu- 
dents to clubs of their own choice is in some 
measure as complex as adjusting their indi- 
vidual programs to the work-a-day schedule 
of the school. The most difficult part, though, 
is that of securing suitable sponsors to satisfy 
every legitimate interest. Our teachers have 
co-operated loyally. Where they have not been 
immediately interested in the matter in ques- 
tion, they have cordially attempted to adjust 
themselves to the new work. 

Our discouragement has been something 
which is probably typical of all schools and not 
peculiar to us alone. Fully fifty per cent of our 


student body, naturally, are boys, while less 
than one-fifth of the faculty members are men. 
Junior high school boys are an active lot, often 
misunderstood and frequently unappreciated. 
They are of the age that responds most eagerly 
to Scouting and similar purely “masculine” ac- 
tivities. The individual qualifications of our 
teachers, both men and women, are exception- 
ally high; therefore, what I say is not meant 
by way of disparagement to our women—but 
our boys, being just boys, regard almost any 
club sponsored by a man as a big “drawing 
card.” I imagine that the majority would pre- 
fer to be in clubs of boys only, even where 
those clubs are not their original choices. There 
are a number of exclusive boys’ clubs spon- 
sored by women; these represent alternative 
choices, and are very successful and popular. 
The mixed club, it seems, functions best when 
the boys, who are members of it, are a little 
older socially than the girls in the same group. 


UR experience has taught us much concern- 

ing the actual manipulation of the club pro- 
gram. The club can meet officially until every 
person in school is at least theoretically ac- 
counted for. To attempt anything short of this 
renders the club period a weak point in the dis- 
ciplinary system of the school. At the begin- 
ning of each semester, lists of the possible clubs 
with the names of their sponsors are conspic- 
uously posted. From these lists pupils are asked 
to make their choices. 

Beginning with the spring semester (1927), 
and continuing for three weeks, “Assembly 
Sings” were held, during the regular club pe- 
riod, for those who still had made no club 
selection. After that time this unsettled group 
was divided into a number of study halls, where 
compliance to strict study is enforced in an 
exceptionally efficient manner. This procedure 
marks our first step toward the satisfactory 
functioning of clubs. 

Previously, we had attempted to insist upon 
each person belonging to a club, which was 
an absurdity on the face of it, because, in the 
first place, we were not really succeeding in our 
attempt. In the second place, the disinterested 
persons were disrupting the constructive efforts 
of those who were seriously intent. In any 
school this restless, highly heterogeneous group, 
whose interest it is almost impossible to cap- 
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ture, will always be found. Making club mem- 
bership a privilege rather than a necessity is 
good psychology. 


Nature of Clubs: Extent of Activities 

Owing to the extent of our school grounds, 
with an unusually fine setting of giant eucal- 
lypti and peppers, we are able to promote a 
unique type of outdoor club. For example, 
Camp Cookery for boys holds its enthusiastic 
meetings amid all the rusticity that the char- 
acter of the club should require. Archery for 
both boys and girls has traditional background. 
With water in the creek bordering one side of 
the school property, members of our Rod-and- 
Reel Club learn the art of fly-casting without 
leaving the grounds. Also a site is available 
for a thoroughly practical and safe rifle range. 

The boys’ physical education clubs were pri- 
marily designed for the boy who could not 
easily compete against the spectacular athlete. 
Owing to the limitation of faculty personnel 
and the popularity of the clubs, the numbers 
enrolled are larger than practicable. A sort of 
monitorial system has been devised, in which 
the members of the “Block R”—an honorary 
society—act as squad supervisors. In this way, 
club sponsors, directing the movements of the 
supervisors, can indirectly oversee the activi- 
ties of the larger group. The clubs are being 
operated at present more or less as measures 
of expediency. To allow a group of boys to 
play baseball does not in any way constitute 
a club, in spite of the importance of the game 
as a sport and as an agency for maintaining 
morale. 

At present, they are being continued because 
they provide for a large number who as yet 
have not gotten the real spirit of the club pro- 
gram. An ideal boys’ service club would un- 
doubtedly include a sporting game of ball every 
third or fourth week as a distinct part of its 
program—to the material advantage of the club 
and of its members. But baseball should not 
be the club’s main raison d’etre. This problem 
can be solved only as a more purposeful aim is 
developed. 


ARTICULAR emphasis has been placed 

upon those organizations that are national 
in extent—such as Camp Fire, Girl Scouts, and 
Girl Reserves, because they give a certain per- 
manence and stability to the club idea. The 
Rifle Club is affiliated with the Junior Rifle 
Club of America. Others, such as Flower 
Lovers and Rod and Reel, although only local, 
enjoy a certain patronage from the adult clubs 
of the city that is helpful. 


Growing Inter-dependence 

Another idea that augurs well for the per- 
manency of the club idea is a growing inter- 
dependence among the clubs themselves. We 
hope that this co-ordination will continue until 
the forty clubs are able to act as a unit in the 
accomplishment of some worth-while project in 
which the whole school is interested. I have 
in mind a pageant, in which the Archery Clubs 
appear in a tournament, where dramatics and 
physical education unite in a spectacle of drama 
and dance, interspersed with acrobatic diver- 
tissement. 

Art and stagecraft clubs come in for their 
share in planning and executing sets; service 
clubs respond with their help in publicity and 
general management. Camp Fire, in full re- 
galia, contribute with a public ceremonial. We 
are moving in that direction. 

The Poetry-Club is collecting its best poems; 
these appear in book form, bound and illus- 
trated by the Art Clubs. Later, they are put 
on permanent file in the library. 


Always we have tried to prevent any club 
from becoming a closed corporation. But nat- 
urally some clubs are going to be more pop- 
ular than others. Then we shall be obliged to 
define some limits of membership. Senior dra- 
matics must necessarily be based upon sheer 
ability, but mainly the extent and the sincerity 
of one’s interest, sans ability, is the real test. 
A humorous situation occurred when about 200 
boys attempted to join the Rifle Club—pitiful, 
too, when we were obliged to devise some 
means of discrimination. 

The sponsor stressed the matter of respon- 
sibility, thereby immediately defining the club 
as a ninth grade organization. Responsibility, 
then, he insisted, went hand in hand with a 
degree of usable knowledge. Eligibility in 
the gun club therefore demanded an expert 
knowledge of the parts of a gun and the func- 
tion of each part. The contest was on. Ref- 
erence books, encyclopedias, “books of knowl- 
edge” were ransacked. Everybody had the 
same opportunity, but singularly enough only 
about thirty availed themselves. Now the club 
has a thoroughly interested membership—and 
a long waiting list. 

The members are all ranked according to 
marksmanship. Thus the president holds his 
office because of his superior record, the vice- 
president is second in rank, and so on. The 
twentieth boy struggles to keep going, for as 
soon as any one in the waiting list excels him, 
he must give way. Now club membership be- 
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comes a coveted matter. Interest is neither 
forced nor unnatural. 

The club must be made important in the 
child’s scheme of things, not only during the 
club period, but throughout the entire week. 
Thus the energetic yeoman practices after 
school and on Saturdays. He makes his own 
bows and arrows, under the direction of the 
sponsor; but none of these things can be done 
during the club period. The members of the 
Boys’ Archery Club rate themselves according 
to marksmanship. Competition is keen. Out- 
side practice is necessary if one’s rank is to be 
maintained. 

The aims of the Girls’ Archery Club are 
more generalized—sportsmanship, grace, poise, 
posture and love of the outdoors. As with 
the boys, in particular, they strive for accuracy 
and distance, so that in time they may achieve 
that related activity “bonaro”—another unique 
feature which is possible because of our ideal 
school grounds. 


HE Book Lovers’ Club actually assumes 

some definite responsibility in the adminis- 
tration of the school library. As a group, they 
meet periodically to mend books. Each week 
five volunteers assist in charging”’and discharg- 
ing books at the counter and in shelving re- 
turned volumes. At noon, one person acts as 
an informant to the many questioners who have 
come to the room for free reading,—all this, 
incidental to the main object of creating new 
interest in worth-while reading. 

Somewhat similar are the activities of the 
Depository Club. Members assume positions 
of responsibility at the windows of the store- 
room, in issuing new books and discharging 
old ones; they assist, also, in stamping, num- 
bering and shelving new volumes as they are 
unpacked. Positions of trust are assigned to 
seniority and experience, and success is re- 
warded with greater responsibility. 

The Boys’ Service Club. attempts to inspire 
voluntary service to the school on the part of 
its members and others as well. A list of 
possible services has been decided upon and 
rated according to importance. The sponsor 
keeps a card index, giving proper credit for 
each service performed during the week. Merit 
badges are issued as members complete their 
quota. Much importance is attached to these. 

Girls’ Service Club 

The Girls’ Service Club is probably the most 
successful club in the school. A more homo- 
geneous group, the members work harmoniously 
and happily together. Inspired by a most ener- 
getic sponsor, they have contrived many help- 


ful offices for the school and the community; 
writing letters and mailing the school paper 
weekly to sick students at home or at the hos- 
pitals; making them amusing joke-books and 
picture-puzzles; sending them flowers, fruit, 
jellies, and so forth; making monthly visits 
to the County Hospital. During the holidays 
they carried Christmas cheer and holly bou- 
quets to the old ladies there. 

At Easter, they took dyed eggs to the chil- 
dren’s ward, and similar greetings to the Day 
Nursery. At Christmas time, they trimmed our 
own tree and prepared gifts for the Junior Red 
Cross box. Consistently, they have co-ordinated 
with the Flower Lovers’ Club in maintaining 
the school garden. There is high spirit in all 
these activities, loyalty first and last, and splen- 
did camaraderie withal. 

The ideal sponsor is the dominant spirit— 
but never the domineering spirit—of the club. 
However, he stands in the background, an ad- 
visor rather than a dictator. His personality 
and influence are keenly felt. The course of 
the club is never widely divergent from that 
which he himself might have chosen. Enthu- 
siasm is his best qualification, because enthu- 
siasm breeds its own kind. Some children have 
it in excess, and then one’s chief concern is 
how to direct it. But mainly they derive it 
synthetically—all being subject to the same 
fundamental laws of imitation and contagion. 
By subtle device the ideal sponsor sees to it 
that each member has some particular obli- 
gation to perform, some idea to express. There 
is little enthusiasm in non-participation. 


The Surprise Club 


The matter of keeping everybody employed 
in a more or less automatic fashion, illustrat- 
ing a well-thought-out organization, is seen in 
the Surprise Club. The members—27 in all— 
are divided into nine committees of three each. 
Each committee is responsible for the activi- 
ties of a single club meeting, and no one, save 
the committee itself, knows what the program 
is to be. Hence the name “Surprise.” It is 
really a “Know Your Own City Club”; and 
during the school year the group has visited 
many places and institutions of commercial, 
industrial or historic interest. Always the com- 
mittee has made the arrangements in advance. 
Never, so far, has a committee failed. Every 
other week the club remains at school and puts 
in permanent form a complete account of the 
previous week’s activities. Thus an _ entire 
semester’s program is mapped out. 


the Movie 
and super- 


A similar situation is seen in 
Club, which has complete control 
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vision of the projection room and of the movies 
which are periodically given. The roster of 
members includes the following officers: Pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, re- 
porter, chief electrician, first and second assist- 
ants, publicity and advertising managers, etc. 
All members are given a chance to know the 
mechanism of the projector, and as many as 
possible opportunity to learn its operation. 

The above examples have been used to ex- 
plain the policies of the club administration. 
There are many other clubs which are func- 
-tioning quite as effectively, with well-defined 
aims and purposes, and consistently planned 
schedules of activities. Among them are: Latin 
and Spanish Clubs, Astronomy, Stamp, Music 
Appreciation, Typing and Business Training, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Candy Making, In- 
terior Decoration, Handicraft, Gift, Poster and 
Cartooning, Girls’ Hiking, a second “Know 
Your Own City Club,” Junior Red Cross, Travel 
Club, Radio Club, volley-ball for girls, and 
several Dramatic Clubs. 


The Dramatic Clubs are very popular, and 
plays of real merit are periodically given. Last 
semester one club wrote and produced its own 
play, a truly artistic piece, which would have 
done credit to more mature performers. A 
very charming play was recently given for the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, and plans are 
under way for the production of “The Blue 
Bird.” 

We are modest concerning what has been ac- 
complished to date. We do not claim to be 
thoroughly successful; but we believe that we 
are on the road. A higher degree of success 
obtains as soon as the idea becomes more of a 
tradition, through the process of conversion 
and of education itself. We have the same fail- 
ures in algebra, English and social science as 
are found in other schools. We cannot save 
every one. The same is true of the-clubs. 
To certain types of individuals we have not 
yet learned how to present our appeal, and 
maybe we never shall. The good of the great- 
est number is the best we can hope for. 


Nature Study at Humboldt College 


H. R. PouLtTNey 
Head of Biology Department, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, California 


NE of the successful methods of teach- 

ing nature-study at the Humboldt State 
College is a bulb project for beautifying the 
school grounds. The children taking part in 
this project are enthusiastic over making more 
attractive the place where they spend a large 
part of their working hours. 

The children bring from their homes bulbs 
to be planted. It is their work and they are 
responsible for its success. Questions are first 
asked the children as to the use of the bulbs 
at home, which is, of course, to make their 
homes more pleasant places in which to live. 
There are always many volunteers who know 
that bulbs differ’ in color and in arrangement 
of flowers. 

Then comes the selection of the place for 
planting, which is usually along walks or near 
buildings. Many questions arise as to the time 
to plant, preparation of the soil, depth to plant. 
These questions are best answered by the chil- 
dren going to someone in the community who 
is experienced in raising bulbs in the locality. 

With the bulbs supplied by the pupils, and 
the information in regard to planting also as- 
sembled by the pupils, it is a red-letter day 
when the planting is completed and everything 
is ready for development. 

The children are always careful to protect their 


own work. If anything happens to one of their 


plants, it becomes a community problem for 
action by the group concerned. This affords 
a good opportunity for the development of citi- 
zenship. 

The laying out of the beds and determining 
the number of plants required is a problem of 
arithmetic and affords a definite correlation 
of this subject with nature study. 

When the flowers are in bloom the apprecia- 
tion of beauty takes care of itself and can eas- 
ily be developed into the habit of keeping flow- 
ers in the schoolroom at all times of the year. 

The inspirational side of this project develops 
into the desire to express thoughts in words. 
With the encouragement of the teacher, nearly 
all the pupils are able tc write good original 
poems. 

* * * 
State Textbook Committee 

ALIFORNIA State Board of Educa- 

tion has a Textbook Committee, com- 
prising the following three members of 
the board,—-Charles Albert Adams; Hum- 
boldt Bank Building, San Francisco; 
Mrs. Dora A. Stearns, Public School De- 
fense League, Los Angeles; and Mrs. 
Daisy L. Short, 1010 Harvard Road, Oak- 
land, California. 
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High School Faculty and Community Work 


GERALD M. WELLER 


Teacher, King City High School, King City, 
Monterey County, California 


NCREASINGLY the modern high 
) | school is becoming a clearing house 
for the intelligent handling of com- 
munity needs and problems. More 
and more the active aid and advice of 
the members of its faculty are being 
sonal on a multitude of civic matters. If the 
rapidly increasing demands made upon the 
teachers be an index of both their ability and 
interest in this field of endeavor, one cannot 
rate them other than supremely successful. 

Furthermore, the courses of instruction in the 
school proper are continually being made to fit 
the needs of the community itself. Obvieusly 
the work accomplished by the faculty both in 
the school and out has but one objective: name- 
ly, community service. 

“School and community co-operation” is a 
phrase that one encounters frequently in contem- 
porary educational literature. It is used so much 
that it has almost the force of a slogan. Yet like 
many slogans and catch words it soon becomes 
either meaningless or has so many meanings that 
the result is the same. Like so many popular ex- 
pressions it requires re-definition every so often, 
and that in terms of changing social demands. 

The purpose of this article is to re-define 
“School and community co-operation” from the 
point of view of the high school faculty. In 
terms of actual situations, to show how in a 
California rural community the faculty of the 
high school has caught the spirit of the term 
and is responding to it, making of itself thereby 
a potent force in the community’s development. 

5 

The committee was worried. The first meet- 
ing of the club was scheduled to take place on 
Tuesday. It was now 
already Friday, and as 
yet the yearly programs 
were not printed. Under 
ordinary circumstances 
the town printers would 
have been only too ready 
to do the job, but with 
a great rush of printing 
to be done for the an- 
nual fair, neither one had 
the equipment or time 
to handle the extra work. 








David Snedden, 
professor of education, 
Columbia University 





What was more, the same situation existed in 
the nearby towns, while to take the work to the 
city would be impossible in the time left. 

First Aid From the High School 

After considerable discussion, as if with a 
single thought, each suddenly spoke up, “The 
high school! They might help us out.” To in- 
terview the principal was the work of only a 
few minutes. With his ready assent to do the 

swork and in the time left, the members of the 
program committee breathed a sigh of relief, 
and left for their respective homes secure in 
the knowledge that their worries were over. Nor 
were they disappointed, for the programs were 
ready on time, and were as handsome a set as 
had ever been secured. 

It is doubtful whether or not the members 
of the club realized when they opened their pro- 
grams at the first meeting that several of the 
faculty men had worked all day and evening 
of a Sunday to do this distinct community serv- 
ice. 

II. 

The fair committee was in conference. They 
had come together as leading business-men of 
the community to decide upon plans for the 
annual county fair which was to be held in their 
town. It was to be an unusual affair, and for 
its success would require both expert leadership 
and the whole-hearted co-operation of all citi- 
zens. Exhibits were to be prepared, athletic 
contests arranged, awards decided upon, money 
subscribed, and the thousand and one details 
incident to such an exploit to be cared for. The 
most important matter now under consideration 
was the selection of one to assume executive 
charge. Many candi- 
dates were under con- 
sideration. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said 
one of the men, “I 
nominate the principal 
of the Wilson School.” 
Another spoke up, “I 
move that he be unani- 
mously elected.” With- 
in the next few mo- 
ments the gentleman 
in question had been 
unanimously elected as 





George D. Strayer, pro- 
fessor of educational 
administration, 
Columbia University 
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executive head of the County Fair. The fair 
was a conspicuous success. Its head will be 
in considerable demand for all kinds of civic 
undertakings in the future. 

Good Farm Exhibits 

During the course of the preparation of the 
program, the question of exhibits came up. “Our 
agricultural exhibits will comprise an important 
part of the general exhibits,” said one of the 
committee on exhibits. 
“What shall they be 
and who will look after 
some of them?” “How 
about Mr. MacKenzie 
of the high school?” 
said another. “He is 
teaching agriculture, 
and no doubt can be 
secured to assist.” Mr. 
MacKenzie was inter- 
viewed, and found to 
be not only interested, 
but enthusiastic. His 
classes were soon interested in the work. His 
spirit was quickly shared by them. 

They rapidly prepared some splendid exhibits. 
The work meant many more hours per day for 
the instructor than his time at the school, and 
several weeks of it in addition. It meant driving 
miles around the countryside, and much plan- 
ning, directing, and supervising. His goal, how- 
ever, was community service. At the close of 
the fair, many prizes had been won and the 
reputation of the community considerably en- 
hanced through his untiring efforts. 


III. 
The business men of the community were pro- 
gressive merchants, intensively occupied during 
business hours. Some of them found that the 
usual sedentary day of business was not only 
exhausting, but allowed little chance for con- 
structive physical exercise. The lack of golf 
links, athletic clubs, and other devices 
for building up business men physic- 
ally was sorely felt. After consider- 
able talk amongst themselves, a plan 
was decided upon and a delegation of 
them called on the principal of the 
high school. 
A Needed Gymnasium Class 
With his active interest and support 
a business-men’s athletic club was 
formed. Every Monday night of the 
school year those who so desired had 
the privilege of coming to the high 
school gymnasium and engaging in 


wames of volley-ball under the direc- Ontario, 


Young men in a California high school agricultural 
club and junior farm center 


Merton E. Hill, 
principal, Chaffey 
Union High School, 
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tion of the school’s athletic director. The enthu- 
siasm was so great that several teams were 
formed and contests staged throughout the year. 

It is now a regular institution; prizes are 
awarded by the Chamber of Commerce, regu- 
lar suits and insignia are worn for games, and 
contests draw large crowds. 

N MANY smaller towns, rivalry with others 

nearby is quite generally to be found, and is 
usually whetted by or- 
ganizations of town 
teams that meet in va- 
rious kinds of athletic 
contests. In this par- 
ticular community the 
same type of keen ri- 
valry existed with ad- 
joining towns. It was 
tangibly exhibited by 
the organization of 
football and _ baseball 
teams composed of the 
young men of the com- 
munity, which met with others on definite 
schedules throughout the fall and spring. 

There were two kinds of problems involved 
in these activities; one being the possibility of 
securing proper coaching, and the other to 
find good grounds to play on. Again the high 
school was there to assist, for the athletic coach 
was quite willing to lend his assistance in coach- 
ing, and the diamond and football turf were 
gladly placed at their disposal by the principal. 

IV. 

One of the most progressive organizations in 
the community was the Community Club, com- 
posed of the leading women of the community. 
This organization had for its prime function 
the furthering and development of a civic con- 
sciousness and its application to all kinds of 
civic needs and opportunities. 

No more active members were to be found 
than those women who were either 
members of the high school faculty 
or the wives of members. Their names 
were found on the rolls of the club’s 
officers time and again. Whenever 
entertainments, plays, and other func- 
tions were held, they were always 
doing their own share and more, too. 

'. 

The churches, fraternal, and patri- 
otic organizations, and others are 
always in need of the proper type of 
leadership, and in this community 
splendid opportunities were offered 


California t© exercise such. Generally speaking, 
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In California schools there is a rapidly increasing amount and variety of “practical work”—training 


ep 


in the fundamentals of livelihood, and in the wholesome life of the out-of-doors 


no more desirable type of material is to be 
found for this kind of community service than 
among educators. 


The members of the faculty were quite gen- 
erally interested in this work. All were members 
in active standing of practically all the organi- 
zations. Some were to be found on the boards 
of church trustees, others were teachers or super- 
intendents of Sunday schools, others with mu- 
sical ability were in musical organizations, 
church choirs, and so forth. Any worth-while 
organization could always depend upon them 
for activities of some sort or other. 


VI. 


One of the problems of the community was 
that of a heterogeneous group of illiterate Mex- 
icans and Italians. This could hardly be blamed 
on them, as they were given no opportunity to 
secure instruction in the English language, 
or in the fundamentals of American institutions 
and ideals. 


The problems became so pressing in time that 
the civic organizations took it up and discussed 
methods for its solution. The principal of the 
high school was also aware of the problem. 
Americanization classes were organized and rap- 
idly grew to large proportions. These were 
placed under the competent management of 
members of the faculty who were able to speak 
the language of the illiterates. So popular did 
this work become that other classes were or- 
ganized in many different subjects. A decided 
impulse was given to adult education in the 
community. 


THER cases of whole-hearted co-operation 

in civic enterprises by members of the fac- 
ulty could be given, but these will probably 
suffice to point out what co-operation can be 
made to mean in a small community. The sum 
total of the situation is that through such activi- 
ties the high school has won a vital and perma- 
nent place in the hearts of its patrons. 

As to the faculty, it is thoroughly respected, 
and is considered to be an integral part of the 
community. The school is a vital and potent 
force there, and it finds its avenues of service 
continually widening. Moreover, there is never 
any question of finding money to finance it, as 
it has “made good” and has succeeded in giving 
value plus for all money expended. 


Why These Things Are So 

“What are the factors conditioning this suc- 
cess,” you may ask. They are several. In the 
first place the Board of Education is made up of 
business men who are progressive and believe 
in running a school like a business. They realize 
that things worth-while cost money. As they 
consider the type of education given there the 
most worth-while thing the community can 
buy, they are ready to pay for it cheerfully. 

Again, the principal is a practical-minded and 
wide-awake educator, and is intent in giving the 
community its money’s worth. 

Finally, and probably of most importance, the 
faculty is made up almost entirely of married 
men who are paid particularly good salaries. 
The best salaries bring in the best men, and 
being married, they tend to settle down and be- 
come permanent members of the community. 
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Nature Study and Science in a California High School 


ATURE study, biology, general science and other natural sciences are widely 

taught in California schools and colleges. The above group of four views 
from the Piedmont High School, Piedmont, California, is reproduced from the 
Clan-o-log Monthly, published by that school. These views show high school 
students in practical scientific studies, experiments, and demonstrations. Modern 
science has revolutionized modern life. The young person who does not under- 
stand the principles of science goes into the battle of life poorly equipped. 


LAKE DISTRICT SCHOOL 
Mrs. Epona M. WILLIAMS, Principal 


AKE District School, one of the best rural 

schools of Glenn County, is situated about 
four miles north and east of Orland. It is in- 
cluded in the Orland Project, a strictly agricul- 
tural community. 

The building consists of three class rooms, 
24 by 32 ft., with cloak room and closets for 
supplies in connection with each. A teacher’s 
rest room and library are also included. 

The rooms are all well lighted—the light fall- 
ing over the left shoulder in every case. The 
building is also provided with electric lights 
for rainy days. Jacketed stoves heat the rooms 
uniformly and good ventilation may be obtained 
through the intake by the stove and the tran- 


soms over windows and doors. Good slate 
blackboards cover the greater part of three 
sides of each room. 


Wash rooms with running water and good 
toilet facilities are provided on either side of 
the building. Drinking fountains are placed con- 


veniently at the rear of the building and in the 
hall. 


A gasoline engine pumps the water into a 
large elevated tank. This water is kept fresh 
at all times since it is also used to water the 
flowers and lawn in front of the building. 

The yard at Lake School is something of 
which the community can justly be proud. The 
entire building and equipment stand as a me- 
morial to the high esteem in which education 
is held in this community. 
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America my Native Land 
Dr. M. Victor Staley, Oakland, California. 


MERICA, My native land, 
All hail! with glad acclaim; 

My soul with sweetest rapture thrills 

At mention of thy name. 
O land, above all others blest, 
O land, the joy of all oppressed, 
Sweet hope of all humanity, 
My heart, my heart, e’er clings to thee. 


America, land of my birth, 

I love thy wooded hills; 
I love thy broad, majestic streams, 

And sweetly murm’ring rills; 
I love thy mountains, towering grand, 
Thy fertile plains and ocean strand; 
Beloved land of Liberty, 
My heart, my heart, e’er clings to thee. 


America, land of the brave, 
Sweet home of Liberty, 
Where tyrant hand shall never rule 
Thy sons and daughters free, 
Hail unto thy all-glorious name, 
And ev’ry age increase thy fame; 
America, land of the free, 
My heart, my heart, e’er clings to thee. 


America, O blessed land, 
For thee my prayers arise; 
Oh, may the war-cloud seldom gloom 
Thy peaceful, sunlit skies; 
May all thy years be years of peace, 
While God’s sweet blessings never cease; 
And this my thought forever be, 
“My heart, my heart, e’er clings to thee.” 


America, O happy land, 
To leave thee is regret; 
But though I far away may roam 
I never can forget. 
My thoughts to thee will often fly, 
And oft the tear bedim my eye; 
In foreign climes, on land or sea, 
My heart, my heart, will cling to thee. 


America beloved land, 
The Lord be e’er thy guide; 
May His almighty arm defend, 
When danger shall betide, 
God keep thee ever in the right, 
A nation righteous in His sight, 
And this, in death, my thought shall be, 
“My heart, my heart, still clings to thee.” 


Boy-Built Houses 
N 1923 a nation-wide educational organization 
came into existence, known as “Better 
Homes in America.” Headquarters are main- 


. tained at 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 


ton, D. C. The executive secretary is James 
Ford. 

Two years ago the committee of Port Huron, 
Michigan, achieved national distinction through 
its novel local campaign for home improve- 
ment. Under the direction of a teacher of civics 
the boys and girls of the Washington Junior 
High School planned a home economics cot- 
tage to serve as a permanent training center 
for home making. The boys of the school 
helped in the building of the house and inter- 
ested the entire community in this important 
educational project. 

In the preceding year the pupils of the Penn 
Normal Industrial and Agricultural School 
planned, built, and furnished a permanent dem- 
onstration home which led to notable progress 
in home improvement among the farming fam- 
ilies of the entire island. The significant 
achievements of these two Better Homes cam- 
paigns stimulated the present study. 

Wherever boys in vocational classes have 
been given opportunities to plan and build 
actual houses the results have apparently been 
most gratifying. Boys work best at creative 
tasks. They like to do serious work and to see 
results. Pride in good workmanship and in 
achievement is one of the sources of “the dur- 
able satisfactions of life.” The building of 
houses by student labor has proved to be a 
practical educational device because it is based 
upon the principle of “learning by doing.” 

Unquestionably this method must be recog- 
nized to be still in the experimental stage. It 
is not yet clear what its limitations may be, 
or in just what types of schools it may be used, 
or in what ways it can be applied to the utmost 
advantage. But this study makes it clear that 
it is a promising experiment. It warrants ex- 
tensive trial in progressive education. 

The building of houses by student labor has 
civic value of another sort. The boys of today 
will be the householders and home-owners of 
tomorrow. If there is to be improvement in 
the design and construction of American homes 
the boys of today must have training in the 
principles of art, architecture, and craftsman- 
ship. A knowledge of materials and their uses 
and the ability to recognize quality is essential. 
Such training is probably given most effectively 
through actual participation in the planning and 
building of houses. 
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Children’s Hour in Picture-Land 


Mrs. J. L. THorRNTON 
State Chairman Publicity, Los Angeles 


T LAST the “dreamland marionettes” and 

living shadows of the screen, which have 
crept slowly into the classroom, are finding a 
definite place in the daily program. 


Ever since the birth of the motion-picture, 
many fascinating screen characters have stepped 
into the school and have introduced themselves 
to the children of all ages. Robin Hood leaped 
in to personify the medieval spirit of adventure 
and gallantry of “Merry England.” Nanook of 
the North beckoned to geography classes; they 
followed him over the frozen fields of the ice 
and snow of Alaska. 


With the Baktyari (the forgotten tribe of 
Persia who live as did their forefathers, thirty 
centuries ago) pupils have crossed the swirling 
rivers on goatskin rafts and have climbed the 
almost impassable mountain heights in search 
of “Grass.” Following Haeseler with his cam- 
era into the hidden cliff-dwellings of the Ber- 
bers of the Aures Mountains, boys and girls 
of today have seen primitive weaving and other 
industries carried on with the same methods 
as were used in Biblical times. 


Pupils and teachers have turned back the 
pages of history and witnessed again the he- 
roic deeds of “Daniel Boone” and other char- 
acters from the “Chronicles of American Pic- 
torial History.” The evanescent quality and 
style of Barrie has been caught by students of 
literature, when “Peter Pan” floated into the 
schoolroom on the moonbeam. The “Dog of 
Flanders” has taken his place in the study of 
Belgium and “Black Beauty” trots in to teach 
lessons in humane education. 


The Screen Has Enriched the School 


And so, through the years, these interesting 
film characters have been mirrored from screens 
hung on the walls of the classroom. Gradually, 
into the warp of the crowded curriculum have 
been woven the films of real and fantastic peo- 
ple and places. Today, school children are ac- 
quiring a splendid repertoire of screen classics 
and are taught appreciation of good photo- 


plays just as they are taught appreciation of 
art, of literature and music. 


Looking just around the corner into the 
future we see a new gift to education, which 
should prove much more valuable than any 
motion-picture films of the past,—namely, the 
little one-hundred-foot-roll of safety-film, upon 
which may be written the original ideas of the 
children and their teachers. With the advent 
of the amateur motion-picture cameras and the 
narrow-gauge negative film, great possibilities 
and new fields are opened up to the teacher 
and parent with vision. 


In the past, educators and parents have spent 
much time and effort in talking and writing 
about their theories for film production and 
have fallen in line with exponents of the “Bet- 
ter Films Movement,” realizing the powerful 
influence which films have upon the mental and 
emotional life of the child and the adult. In 
the future, they may write with light on a 
silver screen their ideas of better films for 
teaching and entertainment, instead of writing 
them with printer’s ink on paper. With this 
experience of actual production with amateur 
equipment should come a keener appreciation of 
the motion picture as an art and as an industry, 
such as audiences now do not have. The ama- 
teur movie-maker will no longer be on the 
“outside looking in” at the industry, but will be 
on the “inside looking out.” The experiences 
which he encounters should give him a broader 
and more constructive attitude. 


What San Diego Is Doing 

The junior and senior high schools in San 
Diego city are carrying on an experiment at 
this time in the interests of appreciation of 
good films. Besides making a study of the 
educational films (such as the Yale Chronicles 
and other short subjects which are a part of 
the Eastman Teaching Film Library), students 
in the high schools are being given the oppor- 
tunity to experiment along the lines of motion- 
picture film production. 

A contest between the various departments 
is being held to see which can submit the best 
ideas for a film production. Original ideas are 
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turned into the English department, which acts 
as an editorial staff. The English classes are 
given instruction in such topics as standards 
for judging good photoplays, simplifying the 
scenario, film continuity, and titling. 

One class will work up the continuity into 
scene plot and action plot and, at the proper 
time, will turn the script over to the production 
staff. Members of this staff are selected by the 
students and include the following workers: a 
director and assistant director, head camera- 
man and assistant, art director and assistant 
film editor and staff, publicity man, musical 
director, and property man. 

While the English classes are working on 
the continuity, the directors, cameramen, prop- 
erty men, etc., are being given instruction by 
the school cameraman and chief projectionist 
along the lines of photography, lighting, stage 
sets and locations. After the film is made it 
will be shown to all pupils of the school, who 
will be given an opportunity to offer construc- 
tive criticism and to judge the merits of the 
film according to certain listed standards. 

Through this experiment, we hope to intro- 
duce to the adolescent boy and girl the fields 
of culture and industry open,to them, and 
through actual experience with amateur photo- 
graphic and projection equipment give them 
valuable, professional, and technical training in 


the motion-picture art. 
* ® * 


A Successful Trustee’s Institute 


HE Trustees’ Institute for this year in San 

Diego County was an unqualified success. 
Many districts sent more than the regular dele- 
gate and in some instances the complete board 
was present. Mr. Mark Keppel’s discussion 
of the School Law was timely. His participa- 
tion in the conference of the trustees in the 
afternoon was an outstanding feature of the 
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success of the convention.—Apa York, San Diego 


County Superintendent of Schools. 
* © * 


Teacher Training and Teacher 
Certification 


ALIFORNIA State Department of Educa- 
tion, through its executive officer, Hon- 
orable William John Cooper, State Superintend- 
ent, announces the following objectives in con- 
nection with teacher training: 

1. The simplification of credentials. It is 
believed that the 40 types of credentials now in 
use in California can be reduced to 6 or 8 im- 
portant grades of or types of credentials. 

2. The simplification of requirements. At 
the present time many courses are required for 
California credentials which do not seem to 
improve the training of teachers commensurate 
with the time and energy consumed. Courses 
of this sort are Civic Education, Public Educa- 
tion in California, etc. 

3. A gradual increase in the standards re- 
quired for the highest type credentials as the 
supply of teachers increases. 

4. A placing upon the teacher training insti- 
tutions more and more responsibility for the 
work of their graduates, and the removal from 
the accredited list of teacher training institu- 
tions any institution whose graduates fail in 
large numbers to make good. 

5. Recommendation to Legislature in 1929 
that after a given date, perhaps 1933 or 1935, 
no more life diplomas be issued in California. 

6. That the means of registering and teach- 
ing upon long term credentials be simplified 
and that the long term credential be renewable 
by county superintendents of schools upon the 
presentation of evidence of approved study 
either in a teacher training institution or in ac- 
cepted reading circle or in the filing of an affida- 
vit of approved travel. 


Compton Union High School, Compton, California. Units comprise mechanical arts, administration, home 
economics, commercial, and science. The Compton Union High School is one of the outstanding architec- 
tural ornaments of the region. 
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Letters of a Former Superintendent to 
His Daughter 
Y Dear Little Girl: 

So the term is ending, is it, and the 
next week we will have you home for the vaca- 
tion? My, but it will be fine to see you here 
again and to talk over the things which seemed 
to be problems and which turned out to be only 
part of the day’s work and proved to be bless- 
ings in disguise. 

I am sorry that you haven’t found any real 
big job to do yet—for daughter mine—the task 
that you do each day is your big job. Some- 
time you may find that the little thing you did 
last week may turn out to be the biggest thing 
you will ever do, for it may mean that some 
boy or girl will have started on a great adven- 
ture which will bring him happiness or fame, 
and that will mean much for you. 

And further than the above, don’t you worry, 
dear, about not meeting any big people out 
there in your district. The people you are now 
meeting are the ones on whom you want to 
stamp your imprint. The man you hope to meet 
tomorrow may never arrive, so make your im- 
pression today. Your most important mission 
is to do some good for that person. 

And, little girl, whatever else you do, beware 
of arguments. They will never do any good. 
You are not going to convince many people 
of anything unless they want to be convinced. 
Do you remember that foolish little verse I 
gave you once? Read it again and maybe it 
will have some message for you: 


“Two little magpies sat upon a rail, 
lt might be Wednesday week; 

One little magpie flapped his little tail 
In the other little magpie’s beak! 

They fit and they fought and scratched each 

other's eyes, 

Till all that was left upon the rail 

Was the beak of one of those little magpies 
And the other little magpie’s tail.” 

Auf wieder sehn, 


doing this because of some of our talks during 
vacation, daughter mine. I never realized be- 
fore what a big proposition it is for a4 girl from 
a fair sized town who had never been in a little 
country school to go out and teach that district 
school. 

It’s a mighty big contract and my only sur- 
prise is that so many of the girls get by and 
do a really good job. It’s one thing for me to 
give the advice, but it’s another thing for you 
to be out there all by yourself day out and day 
in, with only an occasional’ visit from your 
county superintendent and your only outlook 
a barren hillside and a broken worm fence. 

But that shouldn’t be your outlook, young 
lady. Your outlook should be a wonderful 
future for yourself and for those sixteen young- 
sters who are wondering what you are going to 
do next. 

This brings me to my advice. The thing 
you want to do most of anything is to make 
those youngsters of yours wonder what you 
are going to do next. Plan little surprises for 
them at unexpected times. Give the work 
just as much variety as you can. 

Some of them have so little at home to make 
things bright that if you can turn over their 
spirits it will be better for them than a liver 
pill would be for most of us. You remember 
Edmund Vance Cooke put it like this: 


The little it takes to make life bright 
If we open our eyes and get it, 
And the trifle that makes it black as night 
If we close our lids and let it. 
Behold as the world goes whirling by 
It is gloomy or glad as it suits your eye. 
As it suits your eye, and I mean by that, 
That we get what we look for mostly. 
You can feed your happiness full and fat 
Or make your miseries ghostly, 
Or you can forget every joy you own 
By coveting something beyond your zone. 


So, young lady, give those lads and lassies of 


Dad. yours something to look forward to that will 


suit their eyes and make them glad that they 
have the best teacher in the whole state. 
Your Affectionate Dad. 


Y Dear Little Girl: 
Now that you are back on the job, I 
am going to send you a little advice. I am 


In accordance with plans formulated some time ago by the Board of Directors of the California 
Teachers’ Association, the state headquarters of the Association and the offices of the Sierra 
Educational News have been moved to 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Second Semester Suggestions 


MATHEWS’ ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
A new book (published 1927) that promises to take an important place. 


GOWIN, WHEATLEY AND BREWER’S OCCUPATIONS 


Everywhere considered to be the standard textbook in vocational civics, and used 
more largely than all other texts combined. 


KINSMAN’S ECONOMICS, or THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
Published February, 1927, and already widely used. 


MINER, ELWELL AND TOUTON’S ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


A splendid book in every way. Designed for one semester’s work. 


HUFFCUT’S ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW, SECOND REVISED EDITION 
A standard text, more popular than ever in its latest edition. 


BRIGHAM’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
Known everywhere as a reliable and successful high school text in the subject. 


PH'LLIPS AND JOHNSON’S TYPES OF MODERN DRAMATIC 
COMPOSITION 


An anthology of one-act plays, every one suitable for high school reading. 


WOOD, COOPER AND RICE’S AMERICA’S MESSAGE 
The outstanding collection of literature concerning American ideals and patriotism. 


DODD’S FIBER AND FINISH 


The first text on the study of the development of personality through manners and 


conduct that develops the subject practically and not through preaching. Suitable 
for ninth year work. 


To be published the first of January: 


SMITH, REEVE AND MORSS’ TRIGONOMETRY (succeeding the Went- 
worth-Smith). 


Don’t decide upon any new books for your second semester 
courses until you let us show you what we have. 


GINN AND COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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Substantial Values of the C. T. A. 

HE various organizations to which we be- 

long and pay dues secure many benefits 
which are not possible to any teacher who acts 
as a single individual. Each organization sup- 
plements the other, and each individual mem- 
ber is a gainer thereby. 

When we are asking for needed legislation, 
or for salary increases, each of these organiza- 
tions, national, state, county and local, fills a 
necessary part of the program. Suppose an 
economy or retrenchment wave were sweeping 
your locality and the news went around that 
“The Teachers’ Association has been aban- 
doned,” or “It is slowly dying out.” In the 
conflict of selfish interests, AN UNORGAN- 
IZED OR DYING GROUP presents the 
LOGICAL VICTIMS FOR RETRENCH- 
MENT OR EXPLOITATION. “United we 
stand; divided we fall.” 

The question is sometimes asked, “Why can’t 
we organize only at times of emergency?” We 
cannot remain dormant—THE ENEMY DE- 
FEATS US WHILE WE ARE ORGANIZ- 
ING. By keeping an organization alive it is 
possible to hold the ground already won, and 
to advance to new positions. PROGRESS 
CANNOT COME WITHOUT CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ORGANIZATION. 

Who of us is hardy enough to claim the 
privileges and at the same time refuse the bur- 
dens? Shall 50 per cent or 75 per cent or 80 
per cent bear the cost? On what grounds can 
the balance refuse? Do they refuse because 
they are not aware of the part which is played 
by these Teachers’ Associations? If so, IT IS 
THE DUTY OF EACH LEADER TO 
KEEP THE TEACHERS WELL IN- 
FORMED. Even a superficial study of other 
professional organizations, such as doctors, ar- 
chitects, shows that annual dues of even ten or 
fifteen dollars BELONGS IN OUR BUDGET 
WITH OTHER FIXED NECESSARY 
CHARGES. These professional organizations 
show what cooperation can do for us. Our 
Teachers’: Associations need the ideas and con- 
structive criticism of all. 

Generous cooperation for the common wel- 
fare makes us better human beings, and when 
each one contributes a just share of those fun- 
damental elements required of successful organ- 
izations everywhere, we shall come to like one 
another, as well as our pupils, better. 

Now to report on the progress in Bay Sec- 
tion memberships for the past six years, we 
have grown as follows: 


4254 members 
4240 members 
5853 members 
6621 members 
7277 members 
7861 members 


Our Institute Programs are built upon the 
proposition that teacher improvement is neces- 
sary, and we assume that every teacher is in- 
terested generally in every topic of the day 
and that she is interested in ONE OR TWO 
of these topics very intensely. 

The section chairmen have planned to hold 
their section meetings on Tuesday p. m. and 
Wednesday p. m., and to leave Monday p. m., 
Tuesday a. m. and Wednesday a. m. free for a 
full attendance at the general sessions. 


While we have a large number of sections, 
two additional groups have applied for regular 
section standing: namely, Evening School Prin- 
cipals and Teachers of Physically Handicapped 
Children. Teacher improvement is bound to 
result as long as these chairmen with their 
group committees continue to study and to plan 
their professional meetings. 


The State Council is studying the problem 
of affiliation of state-wide sections. At pres- 
ent a section which meets only once a year and 
adjourns at the end of an hour or two does not 
become well organized. THESE SECTIONS 
SHOULD HOLD AT LEAST ONE SPRING 
MEETING for either social or professional 
purposes or both. 

This Council could well plan to assist our 
section groups in carrying out a series of spring 
meetings. Many of them do so now and many 
more have indicated that such a plan would 
MEET THE ORGANIZATION NEEDS of 
the group.—E. G. Gripiey, Secretary Bay Section, 
California Teachers’ Association. 


* * * 


Everyman’s Library: New Titles 
HERE are two great categories of libraries. 
Some are highly exclusive, very expensive, 


and limited to a few wealthy readers. Others 
are democratic, moderate in cost, and available 
to hosts of eager readers. 

In the latter happy group is Everyman’s Li- 
brary, which now comprises many hundreds of 
volumes. Five new titles are: The Private 
Papers of Henry Roycroft, by Gissing; The 
Way of All Flesh, by Butler; Erewhon, by But- 
ler; The Purple Land, by Hudson, and An In- 
land Voyage, by Stevenson. These are pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, at 80 cents per volume. 
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A New Series of Supplementary Silent Readers 
Pearson & Hunt’s Everyday Reading 


FOR GRADES FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Charles Wesley Hunt, Dean of School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Book One (Fourth Grade) . ; . ; 56 
Book Two (Fifth Grade) ‘ - i 4 .64 
Book Three (Sixth Grade) . : : ; .68 
Manual for Teachers (For the Series : ‘ 48 

Each book is composed of about sixty easy selections, illustrating the various types of 
reading and providing specific training for their most important purposes. 


Each book also contains many practical exercises which will be helpful in building funda- 
mental skills in reading. 


The selections present a great variety of informative material which is especially well 
adapted to the testing of accuracy and speed of reading. 7 


The Manual for Teachers gives explicit and complete instructions, workable devices, and 
suggestive, detailed lesson plans and teaching methods. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street ‘ San Francisco 


The New Physical Education 


y 
Tuomas D. Woon, Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
and 
ROSALIND Frances Cassipy, Professor of Physical Education, Mills College. 


A thorough discussion of the Natural Movement in Physical Education. 
It presents suggestions for making a naturalized program with a suggested 
curriculum for grades I-VI, and means of measuring achievement under such 
a program. 


It is a book that every teacher of physical education will wish to own. 


Price by prepaid mail, $2.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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TIONAL 


LITERATURE 


100 Per Cent Enrollment 


HE entire faculty of the Galt Joint Union 
High School for the past two consecutive 
years, in the California Teachers’ Association, 
California Society for Secondary Education, 
and the National Education Association. 
William Rutherford, principal of the school, 
is an enthusiastic worker in the California 
Teachers’ Association. The school offers 
courses in home-making, farming, the sciences, 
commercial work, music, and art as well as 


the general and college preparatory courses. 
+. eo 


Getting Out of the Rut 


W. G. Carr 
Director of Research, C. T. A. 


* E THINK,” says Dr. Kelley, “of the 

‘old’ methods and the ‘old’ subjects of 
the curriculum as being hoary with precedent 
and prejudice, but the ruts of the test move- 
ment are already so deep that there are many 
who do not see beyond them.” 

Professor Kelley’s new book’ is a successful 
attempt to help us out of the rut and to see the 
truth in regard to the educational measurement 
movement. The book seizes many of the 
smooth-worn traditions of testing and shakes 
them so thoroughly that their bones rattle! 
Such a shaking necessitates much readjustment 
of ideas afterward, but it also restores the cir- 
culation of life in a cheerful way. 

It is unlikely that anyone can be found who 
agrees with every word that this book contains, 
but that does not matter. What is vitally im- 
portant in the book is its keen and sincerely 
scientific analysis of some of the basic theories 
of modern educational measurement. The en- 
tire volume is a splendid illustration of the 
sensitivity of such a research worker as Pro- 
fessor Kelley to what Dr. Terman, in his intro- 
duction, calls, “the existence of the ubiquitous 
probable error.” 

The book includes a chapter on elementary 
statistics, an historical summary of mental mea- 
surements, and an analysis of the purposes 
served by the various types of educational tests. 
For the teacher and administrator, the most 
valuable part of the book will be the detailed 
and original discussion of the hypothetical 
scores made on a battery of achievement tests 


with recommendations as to treatment of indi- 
vidual cases. These case studies will seldom fail 
to arouse discussion. Here is a part of one: 

“Elbert T. is a problem such as every teacher 
has, and the problem is commonly “solved” as 
Miss Sweet solved it, by not promoting Elbert, 
though he knows enough to understand the in- 
struction of the low ninth or even of a higher 
grade. For misconduct to secure the deserts 
of dullness is a vicarious punishment. No 
teacher would think of saying to a child, “If 
you fight on the playground, I will mark your 
arithmetic example wrong”; yet this is, in fact, 
what is done when promotion, presumably de- 
pendent upon scholastic achievement, is made 
to depend upon deportment.” 

Here is another: 

“If there is any offering anywhere in the school 
that will help Robert B. to become a self-sup- 
porting citizen he should be given it irrespective 
of the grade classification. At the present mo- 
ment he is probably not equipped for any voca- 
tion, and if the school turns him away right 
now, it must be charged with one failure—if 
Robert becomes a delinquent, the school is an 
accomplice in fact... . A school system organ- 
ized for the small fraction who will go to col- 
lege will* very commonly force such a person 
as Robert B., of IQ about 80, to be in the reg- 
ular eighth grade at age 17. The ridiculousness 
of the situdtion does not change its tragic nature 
for Robert, and the administrators who have 
brought it about are culpable. They should be 
sentenced to teach a year in a reformatory for 
every child whom they have so grievously 
offended.” 

But we must not be lured into further quota- 
tion. It must be sufficient to say that this book 
will please that large group of people who like 
to read clear and attractive prose on a topic of 
immense social importance. For research work- 
ers, teachers, and administrators who are 
charged with responsibility of selecting tests for 
school use, the last two chapters are of great 
value. There is offered not only detailed and 
complete information on the tests available in 
the various fields but also the judgments of six 
outstanding leaders in the testing field on the 
merits of the tests. 


1Truman Lee Kelley, Interpretation of Educa- 
sae Measurements. 363 pages. World Book Co. 
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For the Upper Grades of High School 
Mabel I. Rich’s 


Classified Types of Literature 











HIS is a representative collection of specimens of literature 
edited for use in the upper grades of high school. The selec- 
tions, with only two or three exceptions, are printed complete; 
and have been grouped according to types. When preparing this 
book the author had in mind a companion volume for her widely 
used text 4 Study of the Types of Literature, intended for the 
fourth year of high school. Both of these books are in The 
Century Studies in Literature Series, of which James F. Hosic 
is the General Editor. 










Octavo, 675 pages Illustrated Price $2.25 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK - THE CENTURY co CHICAGO 





School Scales 
Guard the health of your pupils 


with a reliable school scale. 











Our School Scales have been especially de- 
signed for School Room use. They are of reli- 
able accuracy, and supreme in efficiency and 
convenience. 













They are of convenient size, have comfortable 
cork platform, agate beam bearings, red bronze 
beams, quick action measuring rod graduated 
in inches, patented lever construction, handy - 
‘ direction plate. 


Capacity, 300 lbs., graduated in ounces. Sold 
with or without measuring rod. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 
Fresno, California 






Los Angeles, California 
Reno, Nevada 








Phoenix, Arizona 
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A New Text on Machine Work 
HERON J. PALMATER, teaching special- 
ist in machine shop practice at Stanford 

University, and author of elementary machine 
shop practice, has prepared a text recently pub- 
lished by the Stanford University Press. This 
book can be used both as a shop manual and 
for reference. It is divided into two parts, as 
follows: 

Part I—Fundamentals in Lathe Work, Dril- 
ling, Planing, Milling, and Grinding. Detailed 
directions are given for making such practical 
pieces as mandrels, gears, face plates, V-blocks, 
etc. Teachers of mechanical drawing, technical 
English, and allied subjects will find the many 
illustrations, as well as the descriptions, of im- 
mediate value. 

Part II—Quantity Production Work. Instruc- 
tions for machining and assembling, in quanti- 
ties, the sixteen parts of a hand-power grinder. 
In principle, the method of doing the work is 
the same as that used in most small manufac- 
turing shops, requiring no special or automatic 
machines. The book comprises 212 pages, with 
215 illustrations. Price $2.25 postpaid. 

* * * 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, of 

which David Lamson is manager, an- 
nounces several important new publications. 
The demand for “The Junior College,” which 
was reviewed in the October issue of The Sierra 
Educational News, has gone far beyond expec- 
tations, states Mr. Lamson. Kansas, Missouri, 
and Texas, as well as California, seem to be 
particularly interested in the junior college prob- 
lem, to judge by advance orders. 

Mr. Lamson also announces a set of Spanish 
Tests, prepared by Espinosa and Kelley. These 
have been in use in Professor Espinosa’s classes, 
have been tested thoroughly for reliability there, 
and are now to be made available for general 
use. The first number of the new Spanish ser- 
ies, “Lecciones de Literatura Espanola,” was 
out early in October. 

* * * 


Weather Bureau Publications 
NITED STATES Weather Bu- 
reau notifies us that requests from 

pupils for publications of the Bureau 
cannot be complied with. Limited 
funds and facilities at the command of 
the Bureau preclude the possibility of 
even supplying all the teachers with 
publications free, when the fact is con- 
sidered that there are upwards of 45,000 
public schools. Principals and teachers 


are furnished gratis with the Educational Series; 
the price is 10 cents to others. B. F. Larcombe 
is Chief of the Printing Division. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK. 1927— 
By the Labor Research Department of the Rand 
School of Social Science. 252 p. Published by 
the Rand Book Store, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York City. 1927. $1.50. 


The American Labor Year Book is an accur- 
ate and authoritative summary of world labor 
for the annual period. 

The facts and figures are stated to be thor- 
oughly up-to-date and taken directly from offi- 
cial sources. 

All phases of American labor activity are cov- 
ered with expert insight. No important devel- 
opment in the international labor movement is 
overlooked. 

Notable sections deal with Workers’ Educa- 
tion, Industrial and Social Conditions, Labor 
and the Courts, Cooperation, Labor Abroad, 
New Books and Pamphlets on Labor Subjects. 


* * * 


California’s Great Open-Air Library 


UCH of the best educational literature in 

California, from the standpoint of boys 
and girls, are the books of the runniag brooks, 
the sermons in her cliffs and mountains, the 
marvelous language of her gigantic 
redwoods. 


Herewith is a scene near the 

Felton Redwood Grove, re- 
cently dedicated by 
the Save the Red- 
woods League. 
President Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, of 
Stanford, delivered 
the address. 
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SHELDON TABLES with EFFICIENCY CHAIRS 
Make Quiet, Orderly Laboratories 


HE attached chair for use with Sheldon science and home 
economics table originated in the Research Laboratory of 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. The original is known as THE SHELDON 
EFFICIENCY CHAIR. It can be used 
only with Sheldon chemistry, physics, 
biology, art and sewing tables—tables 
constructed especially to support the 
SHELDON EFFICIENCY CHAIR and tested 
to support the chair when 800 pounds 
of pig lead are placed upon it. Be- 
cause we build both the table and the 
chairs we stand in back of both with 
a guarantee of satisfaction. 
SHELDON EFFICIENCY CHAIRS promote concentration and conserve nerv- 
ous energy; they are flexible, permitting students to assume the most 
comfortable positions and to arise and sit down quickly and noise- 
lessly ; they swing around the end of the table out of the way in an 
instant; a special device makes it impossible for the chairs to strike or 
mar the table at any point. 
Write for literature explaining how Sheldon Tables 


with Sheldon Efficiency Chairs can save floor space and 
increase educational efficiency in your new building. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
Scientific Furniture—Scientifically Built 
Muskegon, Mich., U. 8. A. 

H. T. SPENCER 


Representative for California, Arizona and Nevada 
200 Davis St. San Francisco 


Improve Your Stenographic Course 


These books provide a complete course of instruction 


First-Year Course 


Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
Gregg Speed Studies semstesiitiagaeisih 
New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Bdition mm (SoRelle) KR sjaldicemasbcanadomes ecclesia. — 1.20 


Second-Year Course 
Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett) 


Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Edition (SoRelle and Gregg) — 
Applied Business English and Correspondence (Hagar a ‘SoRelie) 
Effectively Correlated 
Effective though these texts are in themselves, they reach their full 100 per cent efficiency 
only when the whole six are used together. 
Each has been planned to correlate with the others. They dovetail perfectly. 


Every Gregg textbook is written by an experienced teacher. Every page is tested in 
actual classrooms before it appears in print. Every principle set forth has been proved over 
and over again. 


Now is the time to check up on your stenographic materials 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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The Human Habitat 
LLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Research 
Associate in Geography, Yale University, 

has devoted himself for many years to studies 

of the relationships between climates and hu- 
man cultures. His most recent book, “The 

Human Habitat,” is published by the D. Van 

Nostrand Company (8 Warren street, New 

York City; also with offices at the Techno- 

logical Book Company, Mills Building, San 

Francisco). 

In this volume, which is one of the Van Nos- 
trand Library of Modern Sciences, Huntington 


vividly describes mankind, adapting itself to 


many different kinds of homes and climates. 
The volume of 300 pages has numerous illus- 
trations. It will be of special interest to Cali- 
fornia teachers and pupils because in this great 
state occur such striking contrasts of habitat 
and climate, from the high Sierras to the Salton 
Sea. 
ak * * 


A New Music Series 
HE Music Hour, a charming and theroughly 
progressive and up-to-date series of music 
texts for the elementary grades, is being pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co. The main 
offices of this company are at 39 Division street, 
Newark, New Jersey. Fred T. Moore is man- 
ager of the California offices, which are located 
at 149 New Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

The first book which is now issued has many 
illustrations in color and is arranged in the best 
primer style. It is dedicated to Lowell Mason, 
the father of public school music in America, 
who introduced music into the schools of Bos- 
ton in 1837. 

The collaborators in this series are: Os- 
bourne McConathy, formerly director of the 
department of public school music, Northwest- 
ern University; W. Otto Miessner, formerly 
director of the School of Music, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Edward Bailey 
Birge, professor of public school music, Indi- 
ana University; and Mabel E. Bray, director 


of music, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton. 
it, 2 


Wild Life of California 

Ceo children and young people 

are particularly fortunate that, not only in 
the romantic historical background of their state 
but also in the extraordinary rich and diversified 
wild life, the fauna and flora of California pre- 
sents remarkable ranges—from the whales and 
seals off-shore, to the rosy finches on bleak 
Sierra summits. From the humid redwood 
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groves of Mendocino to the cactus and alkali 
of Mojave, is a long and fascinating trail. 

Recently Joseph Grinnell and Tracey Irwin 
Storer of the University of California prepared 
a monumental volume, “Animal Life in the Yo- 
semite.” It is a profusely illustrated account, 
occupying nearly 800 pages, of the mammals, 
birds, reptiles and amphibians in a cross sec- 
tion of the Sierra Nevada. There are many 
color plates, cuts, maps and diagrams, 

This massive reference work is published by 
the University of California Press. Through 
the courtesy of the University copies have been 
given to California secondary schools. It is 


a most valuable compendium of California wild 
life. 
= * * 


Modern Mathematics 


WO interesting new texts in mathematics 

have been recently issued by the John C. 
Winston Company, 149 New Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. 

“Plane Geometry,” by William W. Strader 
and Lawrence D. Rhoads, of a Jersey City high 
school, comprises 416 pages with color plates, 
many full-page illustrations and diagrams. It 
provides an interesting and thorough course in 
plane geometry in accord with the more recent 
advancement in the methods of teaching that 
subject. 

“A First Course in Algebra,” by Fred Engel- 
hardt, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota, and Leonard D. Haertter, head of 
the mathematics Gepa-tment in a St. Louis 
school. It is also quite modern in its abundance 
of illustrations and excellent typography. The 
algebra classroom, declare the authors, should 
be a workshop where the instructor directs the 
activities of the pupils and where the textbook 
provides the materials and tools with which 
these pupils work. The text well exemplifies 
this plan and gives abundant opportunity for 
individual work. 

* * & 


se ee COUNTY, Colusa County 
and Chico City are now enrolled 100 
per cent in the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, according to Mrs. Minnie M. 
Gray, Secretary of the C. T. A. Northern 
Section. Placer and Nevada Counties are 
also making high records in the enroll- 
ment of their teaching staffs in the C. T. 
A. Mrs. Elsie I. Bozeman. Kings County 
Superintendent of Schools, reports that 
Lemoore Grammar, Lemoore High and 
Corcoran High schools have already re- 
ported 100 per cent. 
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For each writin g system: 
a pen perfectly adapted 
to smooth the path of learning! 


HERE IS one pen especially created to give your 

instruction its smoothest, readiest expression! 
Esterbrook has designed and created this pen. You'll 
know it—and recognize its perfection—the minute 
you pick it up. 


Each Esterbrook pen must be flawless. As a result, 
Esterbrook pens last longer. Your pupils don’t use so 
many. Your pen costs are reduced. 


Won’t you write us for full information about 
Esterbrook school pens? 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 


From School Room 
to Hospital 


How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus 
of the wrong kind of germs, or an accident. 

One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the 
world looking like a good place in which to live. But 
this evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, 
facing a prolonged period of inactivity without income 
and a greatly increased expense account. 

One teacher wrote: “After being in the T.C.U. for 
five years I suddenly found myself in the hospital 
without an income. The more than generous check 
I received from you at the end of four weeks’ con- 
finement was like a burst of sunshine.” 

Just send the coupon for comping, details of 

. C. U. Pro- 

T a tection. Send- 

omorrow f\ go ine it places 

' . you under no 
obligation. 


Today 


Se 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
NG iciccecncinsibithesanivntddtocnatgianctesti 


PF BG in cxistthcitinarentstaptitibaticijaas taba titeegeehepctartensnasiiblgiiepspaiimaaanliiie, 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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School Librarians Convention 
ALIFORNIA School Library Association held a 
state-wide convention in Fresno, at the Hotel 

Fresno, November 12, 1927. Elizabeth Patton, pres- 
ident of the northern section, presided. Dorothy 
Davis, librarian of the Fresno High School, made 
an address of welcome. Hope Potter, president of 
the southern section of the association, responded. 
Professor Hubert Phillips, of the Fresno State 
Teachers College, spoke most interestingly upon 
the evils and dangers of “Censorship.” 

Reports of the year’s progress were made by 
Mrs. Ethelwyn Laurance, librarian, Los Angeles 
High School, for the southern section; and Mar- 
garet Girdner, librarian, Galileo High School, San 
Francisco, for the northern section. At the busi- 
ness meeting important lines of progress were 
formulated for the ensuing year. A year-book will 
be issued. The association plans to affiliate with 
the California Teachers’ Association. 

After luncheon at the Hotel Fresno the afternoon 
session was organized in four round-table discus- 
sions, as follows,—Elementary School Library, by 
Mrs. E. R. White, chairman, director of elementary 
and junior high school libraries, Long Beach; 
Junior High School Library, by Alice M. Butter- 
field, chairman, librarian Fairfax High School, 
Los Angeles; High School Library, by Mrs. Gert- 
rude Mathewson, chairman, librarian Berkeley High 
School, Berkeley; Junior College Library, by Kath- 
erine Steele, chairman, librarian San Mateo Junior 
College, San Mateo. 

Marian Gwinn, librarian Fremont High School, 
Los Angeles, was chairman of the delightful social 
hour at 4 p.m. An elaborate banquet was held at 
7p. m. Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, director of school 
libraries, Oakland, was toastmistress. The principal 
speakers were Ella S. Morgan, librarian Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles; and Honorable William 
John Cooper, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Milton J. Ferguson, State Librarian, and 
Vaughan MacCaughey, editor, Sierra Educational 
News. 

The officers of the Sections are as _ follows,— 
Northern Section, Elizabeth Patton, President, Gar- 
field Junior High School, Berkeley; and Margaret 
Vv. Girdner, Secretary, Galileo High School, San 
Francisco, Southern Section, Hope L. Potter, Pres- 
ident, South Pasadena High School, Pasadena; 
and Katherine Folger, Secretary, Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles. 

* eS 


Tuolumne Teachers’ Institute 


HE annual Tuolumne Teachers’ Institute was 

held in Sonora on November 21 to 23. G. P. 
Morgan, county superintendent and dean of the 
county superintendents of California, was the pre- 
siding officer. Mr. Morgan is a veteran and distin- 
guished worker in the California schools and has 
had forty years of active and devoted service in 
behalf of the boys and girls of California. 

Excellent musical numbers were furnished by 
the Sonora elementary pupils, the Summerville 
Unon High School band, Sonora Union High School 
quintette, the Sonora Union High School orchestra, 
and the Sonora High School band. The Modesto 
Junior College dramatic class presented ‘“Kindling”’ 
under direction of Mrs. Irene Hoch. 

Among the instructors were Mr. Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, Vaughan MacCaughey, Dr. Arthur Bonner, 


Many California libraries are making provision for 
reading out-of-doors. Here is a charming patio of 
a Long Beach, California, branch public library. 


Miss Oba Algeo, Harry Troxel, Bessie McCabe and 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley. 

Next year a joint institute may be held with 

Calaveras and Amador Counties. 
* 2 
‘Public Sanitation 

CHOOL officials everywhere, especially those in 

tural communities and in the smaller towns not 
equipped with modern sewage system, will be in- 
terested in the following extracts from an ordi- 
nance recently passed by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors. Its provisions are drastic 
and quite unmistakable: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to make, 
dig, build, repair or maintain any privy, vault, 
latrine, septic tank, cesspool or water closet at any 
point where such persons knows that any of the 
contents of such . . . may tend to injuriously per- 
meate or percolate to or flow into any well or 
reservoir known to such person, or to or into any 
surface or subterranean spring, stream or vein of 
water ... from which is being pumped or drawn 

. any water supply used for domestic purposes, 
provided that in no case shall any such vault, etc. 
. . . be constructed or maintained within one hun- 
dred feet of any such well, stream, etc.” 

Chemical treatment of sewage is recommended 
by the United States health service departments, 
the California Fish & Game Commission and the 
health departments of many of the counties in the 
state. The still too-prevalent sewage neglect is 
becoming recognized as a positive and unmistak- 
able menace to health. 

Se 


Chico’s Good Turn On Rainy Days 


UPILS in the Chico, California, schools will be 

loaned raincoats and slickers during the rainy 
season. This arrangement has been made by the 
Chico School Department of which Charles Camper 
is superintendent. City merchants have made dona- 
tions to the project and the school teachers will 
issue the rainy weather equipment to all those 
pupils who are not already provided for. 

As all California school-people know, the allot- 
ment of state funds to all local schools is made 
on the basis of daily attendance. Therefore, if 
large numbers of pupils are absent from a given 
school, there is a proportionate reduction in the 
state funds to that school or community. The Chico 
plan is an excellent form of rainy day insurance 
against non-attendance. 
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9 
HE PATHWAY TO 
: pb ae vee Dr awin 
Coleman-Uhl-Hosic 
Pit eoee ta See Table * 


material. It is in wide use throughout 
the country. In California, adoptions --For Any School 
include the following places: 4 --For Any Size Class 


Counties Cities 
hii Alemsia ---For Any Number of 
Butte Bakersfield 
Calaveras San Rafael 
Kern Sacramento 
Sacramento Santa Barbara 
Sutter Eureka For 8 Students 
Tulare No. 205 


Orange Provides individual ac- 


’ ‘ ? commodations for 8 stu- 
Primer, six readers, teachers’ man- dents. Four compart. 


uals, study period activities for the ments open to the front 


f and four to the rear, 
first year, and cards, now available. holding drawing boards 


and other equipment. 
SILVER, BURDETT AND CO. 
New York Newark Boston 


Chicago San Francisco Fer @ Stedents 
No, 220 


Very popular for high 
schools—6 compartments 
for 6 students — each 
containing drawing 
board, T square, trian- 


Everyday Foods sean od aes 
By 


For 4 Students 
HARRIS and LACEY No, 240 


For four students, each 
with individual drawing 


: board compartment and 
A new book for high school individual drawer for in- 


use’ that links class room Tie same wea 
training with home practice. 

is j i i We are manufacturers of a very complete line of 
The text is in direct line Art and Mechanical Drawing Tables. Write for 
with the Denver and Balti- our complete Book of Illustrations. 


more Surveys and the 


Springfield, Massachusetts, Aewnuiocedifg- Co: 
Course of Study. LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Designers and Manufacturers of Art and Mechanical 
Drawing Room Furniture for Schools and Colleges. 


3 Kewaunee-Economy Plant No. 2 
Adrian, Mich. 


C. F. Weber & Company, State Distributors 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. San Francisco—601 Mission St. 


e Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Blvd. 
612 Howard Street San Francisco Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. 


P. 0. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, Cal. 
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C. T. A. Section Officers: 1927 

BAY—President: WALTER L. BAcHRopt, City Su- 
perintendent of Schools, San Jose; Secretary: E. G. 
Griptey, 312 Federal Telegraph Building, Oakland. 

CENTRAL—President: C. S. Weaver, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Merced; Secretary: 
Louis P. Linn, Route F, Box 100, Fresno. 

CENTRAL COAST—President: James G. Force, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Salinas; Secre- 
tary: T. S. MacQuippy, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Watsonville. 


NORTHERN—President: R. W. Everett, Sac- 
ramento High School, Sacramento; Secretary: Mrs. 
Minnie M. Gray, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Yuba City. 


NORTH COAST—President: A. O. CooperRIDER, 
Principal High School, Arcata; Secretary: SHIRLEY 
Perry, 534 Dora Avenue, Ukiah. 


SOUTHERN—President: ALBERT F. VANDEGRIFT, 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles; Secretary: F. 
L. Tuurston, 732 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. 


N.E. A. STATE DIRECTOR FOR CALIFORNIA—A. R. CuiFron, Superintendent of Schools, Monrovia 


FORTHCOMING EDUCATIONAL 
EVENTS 


January 

3—California State Board of Education, regular 
meeting, Sacramento. 

9-10-12—-National Council of Church Boards of 
Education, annual meeting, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

15-19—-National Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, Washington, D. C. 

30-March 10—Fairhope Winter School of Organic 
Education. Marietta Johnson, director, 159 E. 33rd 
Street, New York City. 


February 

23-25—International Council for the Education of 
Exceptional Children; sixth annual meeting. King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto. Anna M. C. Engel, Execu- 
tive Secretary (Board of Education, Detroit, Mich- 
igan). 

25-March 1—National Educational Association, 
Department of Superintendence, Boston. Dr. Joseph 
Marr Gwinn in charge. 

25—National Convention of Teachers 
Presidents. 

27-29—National Academy of Visual Instruction; 
eleventh annual meeting, Boston. 

March 

2—Executive Secretaries of State Educational 
Associations. Hotel McAlpine, New York City, 10 
A. M. to 4 P. M. 

6-9—Religious Education 
convention, Philadelphia. 

April 

12-14—Eighth Annual Ohio State Educational 
Conference, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

13—C. T. A. Board of Directors regular meeting. 

14—C. T. A, State Council of Education, annual 
meeting. 

14—C, T. A. New Board of Directors meeting. 

23-28—National League of Women Voters, an- 
nual convention, Chicago. 


May 
6-12—National Music Week (National Bureau of 
Advanced Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City). 


College 


Association, annual 


21-25—Pacific Coast Conference of Social Work. 
Yosemite Valley, California. 


July 
11-18—World’s Sunday School Association Con- 
vention, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Agriculture and the California Polytechnic 


ECOGNIZING the need of trained intelligence 

on the farms of the state, the California Poly- 
technic at San Luis Obispo has worked out a 
method of agricultural instruction calculated to 
co-ordinate scientific and practical knowledge of 
agriculture and to implant in the minds of the 
students fundamental economic methods of the 
business of farming. 

The result gained from taking agricultural 
courses at the California Polytechnic may be 
counted in terms of hours gained in actual farm 
practice in a chosen subject plus a definite period 
of “book learning.” Both practice and study are 
based upon carefully worked out budgets. 

Costs of seed, feed, labor, etc. are determined 
in advance of the outlined work, and the student 
is required to carry out his farm work while at 
school as closely as possible according to costs 
already estimated. 


The term “project” is used to describe a stu- 
dent’s proposed plan of procedure. He may, for 
example, undertake a laying-hen project, in which 
case he assumes full responsibility for the care of 
a definite number of hens. His experience in feed- 
ing and caring for the hens, and collecting and 
marketing the eggs is supplemented by expert in- 
struction in the class room. 


As a final encouragement the student is allowed 
to retain half the net financial benefits. 


* * * 


On December 22, 1927, the board of trustees for 
the Soledad Union Grammar School let the contract 
for the building of eight classrooms, an auditorium, 
seating capacity 800, manual training and domestic 
science rooms and a cafeteria. It is to be ready 
for use at the opening of school next August— 
R. S. TIPTON, Soledad, California, 
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JUNIORS OWN 
COMPOSITION 
BOOK 


Sterling A. Leonard, Associate Professor of 
English in charge of Courses in the Teach- 
ing of English, the Wisconsin High School, 
and the University of Wisconsin; and Effie 
B. McFadden, San Francisco State 
Teachers College 


The new book makes an instant 
appeal. Juniors Own Composition 
Book, addressed to the pupil him- 
self, is delightfully and naturally 
written, and developed in such a 
sane and attractive way that few 
pupils could resist its “pull.” 


The text, built on interests in- 
terpreted with fine feeling for the 
pupil’s viewpoint, drives straight at 
real mastery of essentials in English. 


Apt and mirth-provoking pictures 
further brighten this attractive text. 


Rand McNally & Company 
(Dept. A-112) 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission Street 


New York 


A Pageant for every holiday 


Special Day Pageants 


For Little People 
By Marion Kennedy and Katherine Bemis 


21 simple pageants for any number of 

children covering all the holidays, in- 

cluding Mother’s, Father’s, Armistice, 
Arbor Day, etc. 


Cloth, Price Postpaid $1.50 
Send for illustrated catalogue of Pageants, 
Folk Dances, Games, etc. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Publishers 
67 West 44th St., New York 


Prints and Lantern Slides 


Art Appreciation Material 
Visual Instruction Material 


Vera Jones Bright 
480 Post Street San Francisco 


LEITZ 
Miscroscopes 
Send for literature 


Spindler & Sauppe 
86 Third Street 
San Francisco 


811 W. Ith Street 
Los Angeles 


Best for 
Schools 


WINSTON 
A Complete Course 


GEOGRAPHY 


By Dr. J. Russell Smith 
of Columbia University 


HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new book for beginners that has been a 
phenomenal success. Although written in 
delightful story form it is a real introduction 
to the more formal study of geography. 
Nearly 400 illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries. Grs. 4-5 or 5-6 
Book II, Regions and Trade. Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 


These books, more than any other geo- 
graphic texts, tell of human action, of the 
world as the home of man. State after state 
has adopted them. 

Do you wish A GEOGRAPHY PROBLEM? 


Send for the illustrated Flood articles by Dr. 
Smith. They offer excellent teaching materials. 
A limited number will be sent free, 


Street 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Alexander R. Heron 
LEXANDER R. HERON, California State Di- 
rector of Finance, was eulogized through an 

illustrated article on the editorial page of a leading 
California newspaper. Robert H. Willson, the 
author, states that Heron is one of those men who 
have a sort of “gift” for seeing the quick way to 
do things. He discovered that state buildings au- 
thorized by the legislature are from one to two 
years behind schedule. There was no way out of 
it, he was told. After the legislature voted an 
appropriation the state architect had to take the 
figures and draw plans. These plans must be sub- 
mitted for approval, after which contracts might 
be advertised and awarded to builders. 

“Hereafter,” said Heron, “when state buildings 
are desired we will have plans prepared and sub- 
mitted with the appropriation bill, and when that 
bill is passed the building will start.” 

Nobody had thought of that before. Yet, once 
having had the idea suggested, nobody could think 
of an objection. 

When the State Teachers College at Chico 
burned this summer there were indications of a 
lively contest over the location of a rebuilt institu- 
tion. Other cities were ready to come forward with 
offers. 

“If you want to settle the question without argu- 
ment,” said Heron, “We have an appropriation for 
a@ new building at Chico. The only condition 
attached to this appropriation is that the building 
is to be at Chico.” And that was settled. 

Heron has the happy faculty of seeming to exert 
no authority. Instead of sending for people and 
telling them what to do, he has them coming to 
him and asking his advice as to what they shall 
do. In this unobtrusive manner his influence has 
been spreading through the various state depart- 
ments. 

As for potential authority, the director of finance 
has plenty of it. Practically every action involves 
some expenditure of money and thus comes up for 
his approval. Various departments have appropri- 
ations for certain purposes, and still the expend- 
itures must be made with the approval of the 
department of finance. 

If we were to come down to technical points, 
Heron is at present a salaried state employee. 
On the other hand, to consider the scope of his 
activities and influence is to place him in public 
life. 

Those who enjoy the self-applause of saying, “I 
knew him when—” may start at once, for Alex- 
ander R. Heron is as well launched toward a 
public career as almost any man of 36 within this 
horizon. 


fhe. + 


World Conference on New Education 

HE “True Meaning of Freedom in Education” 

was the general theme of the Fourth Interna- 
tional Conference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, recently held at Locarno, Switzerland. The 
headquarters of the conference are 11 Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. The Executive 
Director is Mrs. Beatrice Ensor. 

The English Report of the Locarno World Con- 
ference on New Education held in August is now 
ready; Price 60 cents, post free; Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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The general theme is reported in sections,— 
“Psychological Freedom,” “Freedom Through 
Method,” “Freedom Through Environment,” ‘“Free- 
dom Through Co-Education,” “Freedom Through 
Creative Art,” “Free Through International Under- 
standing.” 

Along the speakers reported,—Adler, Bovet, O. 
Declory, Mrs. B. Ensor, Rotten, Ferriere, Del 
Manzo, Rugg, Carleton Washburne, Lucy Wilson, 
Sir Jagadis Bose. 


* * * 


A Peace Study Conference 

WO outstanding women in peace work in the 

United States—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and 
Ruth Morgan of New York City had a leading part 
in a Peace Study Conference held in Amster- 
dam, Holland in November, under the direction of 
the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship. Mrs. Catt and Miss Morgan 
were representatives of the National League of 
Women Voters, the United States auxiliary of the 
Alliance. Mrs. Catt was for twenty years president 
of the International Alliance. Women leaders. from 
40 countries were present. 

The three-day conference was addressed by lead- 
ing statesmen and women in public life in Europe,— 
Lord Robert Cecil, recently resigned British repre- 
sentative on the League of Nations; Edward Benes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia; Dr. 
Elizabeth Luders and Dr. Gertrud Baumer, mem- 
bers of the German Reichstag; M. deBrouckere, 
the Belgian Senator; M. Oudegeest, of Holland, 
former workers, representative at the International 
Labor Office; M. Fernand Maurette, head of the 
Research Division of the League of Nations; Mrs. 
Anna Wicksell, of Sweden. 

The conference is the first of several to be con- 
ducted by these women leaders for the purpose of 
studying and discussing causes of international dis- 
turbances. The conference may be likened to the 
Conferences on the Causes and Cures of War, 
which have been conducted yearly in Washington 
under the direction of eight national woman's 
organizations. 

* * * 


National Sabbatical Leave Association is under- 
taking a survey to determine as far as possible 
what the response from America would be, should 
Oxford University ,offer a summer program next 
year exclusively for Americans. The Association 
is asking that teachers in learning more about the 
details of such an All-American Summer Session 
at Oxford communicate with its headquarters, 949 
Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


Certain manual workers are said to be better off 
than the professors at the University of California, 
according to a survey made by Jessica Peixotto, 
social economist. The average salary for the teach- 
ers at the university is $3,000 a year and ranges 
from $1,400 to $8,000. The medium salary for full 
professors is $4,200. It was found that most of 
the faculty members do work on the side which 
brings their annual incomes to about $5,300. Many 
do extra teaching and two or three are engaged in 
some outside business venture. One professor re- 
cently left a salary of $3,000 a year at the univer- 
sity to accept $20,000 a year with a large corpora- 
tion, as consulting engineer. 
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California Teachers’ 
Association 


Division of Placement 


A Service Bureau for all 
Members of the As- 


sociation 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Members of the Associa- 
tion are entitled to place- 
ment service offered by 
both the Berkeley and 
Los Angeles offices. 


S. M. CHANEY, Manager 


2163 Center Street Berkeley 
Phone: Thornwall 5600 


CITT 


California Teachers’ 
Association 


Southern Section 
Placement Bureau 


A Service Bureau for all 
Members of the As- 


sociation 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Teachers interested in 

placement in Southern 

California should regis- 

ter in the Los Angeles 
office. 


F. L. THurston, Manager 


732 I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Seventh and Spring Sts. Los Angeles 
Phone: Vandike 3218 


PENSION 
FOR LIFE 


Many teachers are making such sure pro- 
vision for their later years that they will 
be able to say “good-bye” to school work 
at 55. Imagine being able to retire at 55. 
Old enough to be glad to take things 
easier; young enough to enjoy your free- 
dom. Worth trying for, isn’t it? And not 
nearly so difficult as you think. In addi- 
tion, a monthly pension if, through sick- 
ness or accident, you are permanently 
unable to follow any gainful occupation. 
Just think of this— 


(1) $2,500 a year for Life—from 
age 55. Cash sum if preferred. 


(2) $250 a month if you become 
totally and permanently dis- 
abled through bodily injury 
or disease. 


Are you interested? Then write to the Sun 
Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company, 
for full particulars of their INVESTMENT 
Plan which can be applied to suit your own 
individual requirements. Let the Sun Life of 
Canada know what you can conveniently de- 
posit each year, and your exact age, and a 
definite plan will be sent to you for your 
consideration. No obligation is incurred. 


The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over 
$400,000,000 under strict Government super- 
vision. You have, therefore, absolute security. 


Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance 
in Force 


Fill in and Mail This Coupon Today 


To G,. HUBERT KERSLEY, 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
315 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
Assuming I can save, and deposit $ 

per month, please send me—without obliga- 


tion on my part—full particulars of your 
investment plan showing: 


1. What income or cash sum I shall receive 
years (15, 20, 25, 30, as you 
desire.) 


2. In the event of total disability, how much 
I shall draw monthly. 




























































































Child Labor Day, 1928 
HILD LABOR DAY will be observed for the 
twenty-first year on the last week-end in Janu- 

ary. As in former years, this will be the occasion for 
religious and educational organizations, women’s 
clubs and other interested groups to bring to the 
attention of their members the facts that the prob- 
lem of child labor is not yet solved. 

Child labor involves more than the mere question 
of the age at which a child should be allowed to 
go to work. It includes the prohibition of all work 
for children under 14, and of dangerous work for 
children under 16; it includes the establishment of 
an 8 hour day and the prohibition of night work 
for children under 16; and evidence that the child 
is strong enough for work. 

Few states have adequate protection in all these 
respects. In 14 states the law carries an exemp- 
tion which makes it legal for children under 14 to 
work in factories or canneries, at least out of school 
hours; in 11 states children are permitted to work 
9 to 11 hours a day; in 17 a physician’s certificate 
is not required of a child starting work; in 28 
children of 14 may work around explosives; in 22 


they may run elevators; in 17 they may oil and 
clean machinery in motion. 


To make known these facts of child labor and to 
stir the public to demand their correction is the 
purpose of child labor day—January 28 for syna- 
gogues, January 29 for churches, and January 30 
for schools, and clubs. 


The National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, will send free of charge to 
any interested groups an analysis of the law of 
their state and other material to aid in the observ- 
ance of Child Labor Day. 

* * * 


The California Taxpayers’ Association Educa- 
tional Commission, has the following personnel: 
Charles L. Wright, Chairman, president, Security 
National Bank, Pasadena; Frank C. Touton, Vice 
Chairman, professor of Education and educational 
secretary to the president, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; George 8S. Burgess, profes- 
sor of economics, Pomona College, Claremont; Mrs. 
Robert L. Burns, State Statistician, California 
P.-T.-A., Los Angeles; L. E. Chenoweth, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Kern County, Bakers- 
field ; William H. Hanlon, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Contra Costa County, Martinez; Earle 
Houghton, president, California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Berkeley; William Bennett Munro, profes- 
sor of history and government, Harvard University, 
member of Executive Council, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena; N. Bradford Trenham, 
Secretary ; Louise Clark, Associate Secretary. 

* * * 


Everyday Art is a beautifully illustrated monthly 
journal published by the American Crayon Com- 
pany for teachers throughout the schools. Price 25 
cents. Yearly subscription $1.50. C. W. Knouff is 


editor. Pacific Coast offices are 39 Second Street, 
San Francisco. 


* * s 


The city schools of Santa Ana, California are 
interestingly described by J. A. Cranston, city su- 
perintendent, in an illustrated bulletin printed by 
the Department of Printing, Santa Ana High 
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School. The system comprises twelve kindergarten, 
twelve elementary schools, two junior high schools, 
one senior high school, and one junior college. 


* * * 


Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of education, 
University of California, is the author of a monu- 
mental and highly valuable series of studies in 
public school finance. The following comments in- 
dicate the merit of these researches: 


“Professor Swift’s first important study ° 
A History of Permanent Common School Funds in 
the United States, 1795-1905, though published in 
1911, is still the chief authority on that subject. 
Since then many survey reports, several magazine 
articles and two books, all on the subject of school 
finance have come from his pen. His standing is 
perhaps another proof of the dictum that “one way 
to eminence” is to spend several years in learning 
to do something, and then several years in doing 
it better than anyone else.”—-Ward G. Reeder, Jour- 
nal of Educational Research. 


“The State Department of Education of Minne- 
sota should simplify this pamphlet and use it for 
public distribution. Such knowledge, once in the 
mind of a really alert citizenship, such as Minne- 
sota possesses, would result in sweeping changes 
in public school management.’—John Munroe, The 
School Review. 


* * * 


Los Angeles Extension Classes 


NE hundred and forty-seven classes will be 

organized the week of January 16, in Los An- 
geles. Classes in Burbank, Fullerton, Glendale, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Monrovia, Ontario, Pasa- 
dena, Redlands, Riverside, San Bernardino, San 
Fernando, San Pedro, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, 
Santa Paula, and Wilmar have been announced for 
January and February. 


New courses include: Life Insurance, by Floyd 
F. Burtchett, assistant professor economics, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; European 
Travel, by Mary Jeffers; Biology and Every Day 
Living, by Florence Peebles; Banking for Women, 
by May Lahey, Referee, Superior Court, Los An- 
geles; The Old and New Music, by Dane Rudhyar ; 
Costume Design, by Mrs. Beatrice Bartlett. 


Information relative to these classes may be 
obtained from the offices of the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division, 815 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles; 43 South Marengo Avenue, Pasadena ; 
500 Jergins Trust Building, Long Beach; and 509 
Scripps Building, San Diego —MARGARET WOT- 
TON, Executive Secretary. 


* ok ok 
Read and Do: A Play Book 


WORK-BOOK is this and play-book, too, for 

little children, providing all sorts of interesting 
things for them to do and simultaneously teaching 
them to read. It is a remarkably skilful blend of 
silent reading, motivation, and primary handwork. 
It is prepared by Maud C. Stubbings, illustrated by 
Genevieve M. Watts, and is published by Hall and 
McCreary and Company, who published a wide 
variety of excellent materials. Their address is 
430 South Wabash Avente, Chicago. The price of 
“Read and Do” is 20 cents, postpaid. 
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More than Sixty 
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gent banking 


service 
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THE OAKLAND BANK 
Established in 1867 


CommerciAL Savincs Trust Sars Deposit 
12TH AND Broapway, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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Afternoon 
iy Fatigue 


Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 
Justa teaspoonful in 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


eins Ai all druggists 
HORSFORD’S 

ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


21st Annual 


Spring Term Opens 


JANUARY 2, 1928 


REDIT toward issuance of 
the Special Secondary Cre- 
dential, Arts-Type, may be ob- 
tained thru attendance at Day, 
Evening, or Saturday Classes. 


For catalog, address 
F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 


Oakland - - - California 
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A, R. Clifton, Superintendent of Schools, Mon- 
rovia, accomplished a difficult and constructive 
task at the School. Superintendents’ Convention at 
Coronado, in the reorganization of the California 
School Superintendents’ Association. He and his 
committee worked most diligently in the prepara- 
tion of the report which was acted upon at the 
convention. 


At a general meeting of the San Francisco Teach- 
ers Association recently held, Roy W. Cloud, State 


Executive Secretary of the California Teachers’ 


Association, was the principal speaker. 


The Changing College is the dominant theme of 
the fall number of Progressive Education, pub- 
lished at 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Herschel Coffin of Whittier College, 
California, has contributed an admirable paper on 
Functionalizing the College. 


Grace D. Walker, director of the University 
News Bureau of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, states that a co-ed co-operative cottage, 
student managed, has recently been established 
there. This enables a group of college girls to live 
reasonably and operate a household, thus sharing 
in the duties and pleasures of a home. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 
has headquarters at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. The secretary is Vir- 
ginia Peeler. Emma Pritchard Cooley, of the New 
Orleans Public Schools, is chairman of the publi- 
city committee. 


Homer N. Cornick, Principal of the Davis schools, 
is head of the local school board, succeeding Wil- 
liam M. Hyman. 


Hubert R. Cornish is chairman of the editorial 
committee of the New Jersey State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which has administration offices at 304 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, New Jersey. The an- 
nual meeting of that Association was held in At- 
lantic City in early November. 


Edna Cotrel, teacher in charge of the corrective 
speech department, San Francisco City Schools, has 
made an interesting report on “America, a Land of 
Clear Speakers.” She states that “the entire pro- 
gram for speech improvement takes but five min- 
utes a day; one minute for the stillness exercise, 
one for mouth gymnastics and three for the speech 
game. And when we consider good speech as a 
business asset alone, it is certainly worth while.” 


“A Course of Study in Character Education” is a 
205-page volume issued by the Nebraska State 
Department of Public Instruction, Charles W. Tay- 
lor, State Superintendent. The excellent material 
will be of help to all California school people who 
are working in the field of character education. 


Robert E. Cralle is principal of the new high 
school at Westwood in Lassen County. 


Flora Cross is principal of the Alcott Primary 
School recently completed at Pomona, and most re- 
cent addition to Pomona’s seven elementary schools. 


The first curriculum conference of Southern Cali- 
fornia cities for the present school year was held in 
Santa Monica early in November. Among the 
speakers were Ethel Salisbury, Elga Shearer, My- 
litta Morris and Professors Touton and Stormzand. 


Mary Davis of the State Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
effectively discussed health supervision and medica! 
inspection at the Coronado meeting of state rura! 
supervisors. 


William John Cooper, State Supernitendent of 
Public Instruction, declares that it is necessary to 
make every effort to get deaf children into classes 
in city schools as soon as possible after they are 
3 years of age if such children are to be taught to 
speak. 


Mrs. Tam Deering of San Diego, who is chair- 
man of the P.-T. A. District Recreation Committee, 
stresses the movement away from games for picked 
teams, to educative athletics for every child. 


Harl R. Douglass is professor of theory and 
practice in the University of Oregon, School of Edu- 
cation at Eugene, and is also editor of ‘““The High 
School,” a journal of secondary education. 


Evaline Dowling, head of the English Department, 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, declares that 
ignorance and prejudices are the two great enemies 
of world peace. Science, education and the arts, 
she says, are trying to bring the world together. 
Imperialism and narrow religious views hold peo- 
ples apart. 


Robert H. Down has been principal of the gram- 
mar school at Pacific Grove, California, for the past 
14 years. His original teaching staff consisted of 
9, with 250 children. Today the faculty comprises 
23 with an enrollment of nearly 1,000 children. 


H. F. Ducey, teacher of reed work at the Thomas 
Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles, is noted 
for his wit. In a recent article on clothing for 
school men he suggests that teachers of business 
accounting should wear large checks. 


Dr. C. J. DuFour is now assistant professor of 
history at the San Diego State Teachers College. 
He was formerly superintendent of schoo!s of Ala- 
meda. He recently received his doctorate at the 
University of California. 


William P. Dunlevy of the mathematics depart- 
ment, San Diego High School, and formerly N. E. 
A. State Director for California, is now a member 
of the San Diego County Board of Education. 


Newell W. Edson of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, declares that before the child is ten 
years old the parents should establish in him the 
beginnings of habits of frankness, respect for body, 
busyness, skilfulness, self-contentment—every one 
of them an asset he will need later as a home 
partner and every one of them requiring practice 
through many years in order to become an effective 
habit. 


. 


W. F. Ewing and C. C. Grover, new members of 
the Oakland City superintendents staff, were honor 
guests at the annual dinner of the Oakland Teach- 
ers’ Association, 


At the laying of the cornerstone of the new Low- 
ell Junior High School, Oakland, William F. Ewing, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, His theme was the junior high 
school, a cornerstone of adolescent happiness. The 
school will cost $282,720, and will have a pupil ca- 
pacity of 1050. 
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FARM SOILS: Their Management and Fertilization 
EDMUND L. WORTHEN, author of this text, is Extension Professor of Soil Technology, at 
Cornell University, New York. The book emphasizes the fertility problem of the farm, keeping 
in mind the economic production of crops. It is designed for use in vocational and agricultural 
schools. ‘Farm Soils” is the newest addition to the Wiley Farm Series, edited by A. K. Getman 


410 pages. 5% by 8. Cloth, $2.75 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Technical Book Company, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California, Agents 


and C. E. Ladd. 


Ben’s Motif—One of the fine animals of The 
California Polytechnic, state school of Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Engineering, Home Making and Print- 
ing at San Luis Obispo, California. 


Agricultural courses at The California Polytech- 
nic include: Field Practice with project records and 
supervision; Farm Mechanics, involving carpentry, 
concrete building, harness and rope work, farm 
power, stationary engines, electricity, forge, cold 
metal, soldering, repair, farm machinery, tractors and 
surveying; Livestock Judging; Economics; Chemistry 
or Biology; Vocational Mathematics; Scientific Agri- 
culture, comprising general Agriculture and farm 
operations, Animal Husbandry and Horticulture, 
Feeds and Feeding, Veterinary Science, Creamery 
manufacture, Deciduous and Citrus fruits, Landscape 
gardening, Poultry. Correlated classroom work is 
given in English, History, etc. 


Are You Proud of 
Your School Yard 


First impressions count a lot, and the school 
yard with its equipment is one of the first 
impressions visitors get of most schools. 


Does your school yard make the 
impression you’d like to make? 


If it doesn’t, our catalog will prove a big 
help in bringing your equipment down to date. 


Patterson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
551 W San Fernando, San Jose, Cal. 
California Made Playground Apparatus 


ARE YOU TEACHING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION? 


If you are, send 5 cents for a sample copy of 
“THE RISE OF A NATION” 

If you are not teaching that period of Amer- 

ican History, I have outlines that cover the 

period you are teaching. 


8S. O. Kuhn, 3100 Breadway, New York, N. Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 
Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The 
P. M. cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any 
angle. Unequalled for sturdy, lasting con- 
struction and fine workmanship. Blades of 
finest tempered steel. 

1 F. P. M. Coping 


Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1 


. RECOMMENDED 

Used in many schools throughout the country 
including Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and 
Chicago Public Schools: Heartily endorsed by 
all carpenter unions and used exclusively by 
most carpenters. Teachers—Write for special 
discounts and circulars. 


BP; MAXSON *%*.%,daiert Am 


SPECIFY "4 eT ” 
orBensen 
Manufactured only by the 
Adjustable Clamp Co. 


412 No. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manual Training Benches 
“Made in California for 
California Schools” 


Write for Information and Prices 


THE J. NIEDERER COMPANY 


Main and Jefferson Sts. Los Angeles 


For 17 Years Making 


Diplomas Announcements 
Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-16 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 


OPTOMETRY 


A Scientific Pursuit with an Assured Future 
Not Overcrowded 
Course Completed in Two Years 
College Entrance Requirements 
Send Now for Bulletin of Optometry 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Bu 


Los Angeles California 
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A concentrated course in Field Hockey for teach- 
ers and students was given in November under the 
auspices of the East Bay Physical Education and 
Recreation Association by Hazel J. Cubberley, au- 
thor of “Field Hockey Analyzed for Coach and 
Player,” and co-author of “Field Hockey and Soccer 
for Women,” and the originator of the 1927 Field 
Hockey Instruction Charts, 


Mary E. Fitzgerald of the Los Angeles schools in 
reporting the World Conference at Toronto, states 
that Dr. Otto Locke, representing the National 
Teachers Organization of Germany, was the highest 
exponent’ of tact and resourcefulness. 


Mrs. Mary Flynn, saleswoman in a Los Angeles 
city department store, declares that all-year schools 
are needed for city boys and girls. City children 
have too much leisure and too many opportunities 
for mischief. 


Eugene Foster, formerly principal of the Shafter 
Grammar School, has accepted the superintendency 
in North Sacramento. He will have charge of four 
schools and 1200 children. : 


The Los Angeles City Federation of High School 
Friendship Clubs recently held a Brazilian dinner, 
given by the Hollywood Cosmopolitan Club. 


Lillian Fuller is editor of the Los Angeles City 
Teachers Club Bulletin, 202 Trinity Building, Los 
Angeles. 


William L. Gantz is director of publications in 
the Piedmont High School, Piedmont, California, 
and announces a new monthly “The Clan-o-log 
Monthly,” to stimulate creative writing and to pro- 
mote efficiency and community interest among fac- 
ulty students and townspeople. 


Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College, is 
seeking an additional endowment of $3,000,000 for 
the college. 


In Glendale a new gymnasium for boys is to be 
erected at the Broadway High School and to cost 
approximately $60,000. 


The new junior college at Glendale has an initial 
registration of over 100 students. 


Superintendent Roy Good of Fort Bragg, is doing 
notable work in the development of co-operative 
vocational training in his region.. At Coronado he 
presented a most interesting report. 


W. E. Gordon, biologist at the Point Loma High 
School, has prepared an interesting outline on vo- 
cational and educational guidance in the public 
schools. It comprises four mimeographed sheets 
and may be obtained from the author. 


The business address of Mr. E. G. Gridley, Sec- 
retary of the C. T. A., Bay Section, is 312 Federal 
Telegraph Building, Oakland. This building was 
formerly known as the Bacon Building. 


In the El Centro Schools, Imperial Valley, B. M. 
Gruwell, superintendent, a teacher of dramatics ‘has 
been employed to give instruction in public speak- 
ing, dramatics and community affairs. 


Aileen 8S. Hammond, principal of the Redondo 
Union High School, Southern California, states that 
Charles A. Lindbergh was a student there in 


1916-17. He was a good student and did good 
work. 


Florence Curtis Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Teachers, attended the 
American Federation of Labor Convention in Los 
Angeles and also visited locals, in Fresno, San 
Francisco, Sacramento and Vallejo. 


Beulah Hartman, rural supervisor of San Bernar- 
dino, has been elected president of the California 
Rural Supervisors Association. 


Mrs. W. W. Hopps, Jr., Past President in the 
Los Angeles Parent-Teacher Associations, states 
that “after school truancy” is a most serious prob- 
lem in modern city life. Many children and young 
people deceive their parents concerning after school 
hours. 


The Journal of Heredity is published monthly by 
the American Genetic Association at room 306 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. ¥ contains 
many interesting popular illustrated articles con- 
cerning human heredity, eugeni¢s, éh eristics 
of children, ete., and should have a place in: every 
high school andi college library. 


The tabular statement published on page 539, 
November. issue, Sierra Educational News, and re- 
lating to changes in California high school ‘princi- 
palships, refers. to day seniorhigh schools only, 
according to a statement from Mr. E, C. Eby, the 
author of the report. 


Williard L, Hubert, formerly principal of the 
Pacific Beach School, San Diego, has accepted the 
superintendency of the public schools in Samoa, and 
sails in January 1928. to Pago Pago to begin his 
new work. 4 


Adele Humphrey, girl’s vice president, Polytech- 
nic High School, os Angeles, recently has been 
made chairman for the schools of the Ephibian 
Honor Society of that city. 


Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, Oakland City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, has recently made a trip to his 
native state, Nebraska, where he spoke on educa- 
tional themes before the sectional meetings of the 
Nebraska State Teachers Association. 


The California Curriculum Commission was dis- 
cussed at the Coronado Convention by Dr. Fred M. 
Hunter, Oakland Superintendent of Schools. Dr. 
Hunter also took part in the symposium on curricu- 
lum construction and other important discussions 
of the convention. 


. J. G. Imel, Assistant Superintendent, San Diego 
County Schools, has been especially interested in 
creative handicraft and art work, and had charge 
of an admirable exhibit of pupils work at the Coro- 
nado Convention. 


Leo L. Ingraham is publisher of the Santa Bar- 
bara City Teachers Club Bulletin, which is issued 
each month during the school year. 


At the Healdsburg High School Edwin Kent, Jr., 
former vice-principal, is now principal succeeding 
E. R. Morehead, resigned. 


A record and transfer system for the elementary 
schools of Los Angeles County has been worked 
out by County Superintendent Mark Keppel and his 
associates. The cards include an enrollment fori, 
school report cards, request for transcript . ad 
Permanent school record. 
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lina, pel Hill, N.C. 
4,983 square feet of Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard installed 
for a lifetime of service. 


Atwood 8 Nash, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Architects. 4 


Your first cost is practically your /ast cost. 


Sterling is going forward with startling 
strides. Everywhere—every day more 
and more Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
is installed. In better schools—through- 
out 39 states and Canada— hundreds of 
thousands of feet of Sterling is giving 
sterling performance, year in and year out. 


Guaranteed for the life of the building— 
with the reputation and good will of a 46 
year old institution squarely behind that 
guarantee. A permanent investment that 
has proved its worth time and again to 
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school boards—Sterling’s first cost is 
practically your /ast cost. 


Black—and black all through. A finer 
writing surface, and a body that seasons 
and improves with age. Warp and buckle 
proof—strictly fireproof. 


Leading architects and contractors spec- 
ify Sterling. School boards protect them- 
selves—and their budgets by insisting 
upon. Sterling. If you don’t know all 
about this nationally accepted Black- 
board, you should get the facts now. Use 
the coupon below. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., Dept. PSI, Chicego Heights, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge detailed ioformation on Sterling 
Lacing Blachbard and why in being inetaled tthe new and better schools 
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C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, Distelbutoes 


San Francisco—601 Mission St. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. 


900 Avalon Blvd. 
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Reno, Nevada Fresno—1317 Van Ness Ave. 
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Mark Keppel, Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools, is active on the retirement salary inves- 
tigation commission, and reported at the Coronado 
Convention. He is also giving much attention to 
proposed revisions of the school law and proposals 
with reference to the equalization of the state 
school funds. 


Alice L. Mahoney, formerly in charge of the op- 
portunity room in the Vernon Avenue School, Los 
Angeles, has been promoted to the principalship 
of the Berryman High School. 


Mrs. Mabel Benjamin Mahoney, for many years 
a teacher in the San Francisco schools, but during 
the past year in charge of speech correction work 
in San Mateo County, under the direction of Mrs. 
Mabel Gifford, passed away suddenly at her home 
in San Francisco in September. 


Mabel Mathews, counselor in the Los Angeles 
High School, states that teachers are apt to en- 
courage students to look for white collar jobs, stu- 
dents who really are not fitted for academic work. 


Miss Sara McCardle, County Librarian of Fresno, 
and Miss Rathke, of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Phelan Building, San Francisco, left October 
19th for a visit and vacation in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Vierling Kersey, Los Angeles City Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, points out many economies 
and savings, to industry, to society and to the 
schools, by means of an adequate and comprehen- 
sive program of part-time instruction. 


Dolores King of the Van Nuys High School, Los 
Angeles, won first prize in a typing contest in 
which 7,000 Los Angeles high school students com- 
peted. 


On Victory Boulevard, Los Angeles City, is to be 
erected a twenty-room brick school building, cost- 
ing approximately $110,000. The new plant will 
replace the present bungalows and will be ready for 
the next school year. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs has is- 
sued an illustrated church music bulletin. The 
editor is Mrs. Grace Mabee, 705 Auditorium Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


Superintendent Thomas 8S. MacQuiddy, of Watson- 
ville, announces that the recent survey of his 
schools shows.the need for three kindergarten units 
and the housing of approximately 900 children in 
grades one to six. A bond issue is urged. 


Lida McCoid, Fresno County Reading Supervisor, 
is promoting an excellent county program for the 
improvement of reading. 


In California secondary schools there are approx- 
imately 6500 students taking military training with 
45 instructors. 50 of the students are girls. 


Pearl Milner is now principal of the Walteria 
School, Los Angeles. She formerly taught in the 
Macy night school, 


Gladys E. Moorhead, chairman of education of 
the Los Angeles League of Women Votors, is con- 
ducting a series of. round tables, dealing with 
school finance, 


Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan has come from Colum- 
bia University to head the new department of 
biology at the California Institute of Technology 
in Pasadena. He is president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


Laura H. Morrow is president of the Present-Day 
Club, Los Angeles, which is of general interest tc 
Los Angeles City school people, and especially to 
adjustment, opportunity and development teachers 


Portia Moss, Placer County Supermtendent, an- 
nounces that a kindergarten is to be begun in 
Auburn in the near future. A special tax has been 
levied for this purpose. At Applegate, near Auburn, 
a new grammar school shortly will be erected. 


The Nature Club of Southern California holds 
dinner meetings weekly. Recently H. BE. Griffin. 
founder of the Los Angeles Joint Parks Committee 
spoke upon the work of his Association. 


National League of Women Voters will hold its 
1928 convention in Chicago, April 23, 1928. 


N. P. Neilson, Chief, California State Division of 
Health and Physical Education, reports that a set 
of new manuals is now under construction to re- 
place the present state manual in physical educa- 
tion, which is now out of print. One book will be 
for elementary schools; one for secondary girls and 
one for secondary boys. 


The New Era is an international review of new 
education and is the official journal of the new Edu- 
cation Fellowship. It is published in many langu- 
ages including English, and is issued quarterly in 
January, April, July and October. The annual sub- 
scription is $1.15 post free. The United States 
Agent is the Book Shop for Boys and Girls, 270 
Boylston Street, Boston. It stands for freedom, 
creation, international goodwill, and all that is best 
in progressive education. 


Pauline I. Newlin of Portland, Oregon, reports 
that a committee from the Portland Teachers Union 
has completed a study of the Oregon law on teacher 
tenure and finds that the Oregon law gives no 
security beyond the word of the superintendent. 


The New Student is a weekly journal of interest 
to high school and college students and edited by 
Norman Studer, 2929 Broadway, New York City. 


Charles L. Nichols, attorney for the Los Angeles 
City Teachers Club, reports that the request of the 
teachers for increase was “practically disallowed by 
the Board of Education.” He recommends that the 
campaign be continued. 


In England there are 27 nursery sehools, with 
1300 children between the ages of 2 and 5. 


Oak Grove Teachers Club, at Flint, Michigan, 
is a large dormitory belonging to the Board of Hdu- 
cation but managed by the teachers club. Any 
woman employed by the Board of Education as 
teacher or clerk may reside in the dormitory. Last 
year about 125 women occupied the dormitory, 
where there are opportunities to have such group- 
activities as bridge parties, teas, picnics and dances. 


Maude Oyler, commercial teacher in the Manual! 
Arts High School, Los Angeles, writes entertain- 
ingly of the people in her night school elasses in, 
public speaking. 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the Super- 
intendents’ Association of California 


We, the city, county and district superintendents 
of schools of the State of California, in order to 
he of the greatest possible service to our state and 
to the communities which we represent, to advance 
the interests of public education, to afford addi- 
tional opportunities for our own educational devel- 
opment, and to further legislation that will pro- 
mote the best interests of the public schools, do 
form ourselves into an Association and adopt for 
our guidance this Constitution and By-Laws. 


Article 1 
The name of this organization shall be THE 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Article 2 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
each city, county or city and county, superintendent 
of schools, each district superintendent of schools 
employed in a district which employs thirty or 
more teachers, each deputy or assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, the President and Secretary of 
the California Teachers’ Association, and the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of each section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, who shall have paid 
their dues as hereinafter provided shall be members 
of this association and shall be eligible to vote and 
to hold positions as officers or committeemen of 
the association. : 

The members of the State Board pf Education 
of California shall be honorary members of this 
association; any person distinguished for educa- 
tional service may be elected as honorary mem- 
ber. Honorary members shall enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of membership except the rights of 
voting, holding office, and the paying of dues. 


Article 3 


Officers and Committees 

The officers of this Association shall be a- Pres- 
ident, a Viee-President, a Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer. With the exception of the Treasurer, whose 
term shall be three years, they shall be elected for 
a period of two years, and shall hold their offices 
until their successors are duly qualified. The elec- 
tion shall be by ballot and shall be held on Tuesday 
of the week during which the annual meeting of 
the Superintendents of California is held, and at 
the meeting place of that body as determined by 
the Director of Education of the State. Any mem- 
ber of the Association in good standing is eligible 
to hold office and may be nominated by the nomi- 
nating committee or from the floor one day pre- 
vious to the day of election, or by a nominating 
petition signed by twenty-five members of the Asso- 
ciation and filed with the Secretary on or before 
the day of election. 

The President shall preside at all meetings and 
perform all other duties which usually belong to 
such an officer. The Vice-President shall perform 
the duties of the President when the latter is 
absent. The Secretary shall keep the records of 
all meetings, collect dues and remit to the treas- 
urer, carry on all correspondence of the Associa- 
tion, and perform such other duties as are neces- 
sary to the office. The Treasurer shall keep all 
funds of the Association, issue a report at the 
annual meeting of all income and disbursements, 
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and pay out money by warrant issued by the Sec- 
retary and countersigned by the President. 
Committees 

The officers of the Association shall constitute 
the Executive Committee, which shall have charge 
of the general management of the Association. This 
body shall fill vacancies on the committees pro- 
vided by the constitution for the unexpired terms 
and appoint other committees when ordered to do 
so by the Association. 

The Legislative Committee shall consist of three 
county superintendents, three city superintendents, 
and three district superintendents, all of whom 
shall be nominated and elected by the Association 
at a regular meeting, each of whom shall be elected 
for a period of three years and not be eligible to 
re-election upon the same committee until after 
the lapse of at least one year. 

The Resolutions Committee shall consist of 
(three) county superintendents, (three) city super- 
intendents, and (three) district superintendents 
who shall be nominated and elected by the Asso- 
ciation at a regular meeting, each of whom shall 
be elected for a period of one year. 

A Nominating Committee of five, no more than 
two of whom shall belong to any one group, shall 
be elected by the Association at each regular meet- 
ing to make nominations for offices and places on 
committees which are to become vacant the follow- 
ing year. Their term of office shall be one year. 

Committees to carry on special work of the 
Association shall be appointed by the Executive 
Committee for such period as required, any time 
during the year when it may be found necessary. 

Vacancies on any committee shall be filled by 
the Executive Committee for the unexpired term. 

Vacancies in office of President or Vice-President 
shall be filled by special elections at any regular 
meeting. Vacancies in office of Secretary or Treas- 
urer shall be filled until the next regular meeting 
of the Association by the Executive Committee. 

The Chairmen of the Legislative, the Resolu- 
tions, and the Nominating Committees shall be 
named by the committee members. 


Article 4 
Meetings 
The Association shall hold a regular meeting 
annually on Tuesday of the week set by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the meeting of 
City, County, and District Superintendents at the 
same place as said meeting is held and at an hour 
to be fixed by the Executive Committee and adver- 
tised to all. members of the Association at least 
two weeks in advance of the meeting by written 
notice from the Secretary. 


Article 5 


Dues 
The annual dues for the year 1927-1928 shall 
be (one-tenth) of one per cent of the annual salary 
of superintendents and thereafter shall be fixed by 
the Executive Committee. The Association shall be 
empowered to receive donations from any source 
whatsoever. 


Article 6 


Funds 
The funds of the Association, whether derived 
from dues or from donations, shall be used to 
defray expenses of operation of the Association, 
including printing, stationery, postage, telephone, 
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telegraph, etc., and traveling expenses of officers 
or members of committees of the Association. No 
funds may be devoted to payment of any salary to 
any officer or members of the Association. All 
expense accounts must be submitted as bills and 
be approved by the President and the Secretary of 
this Association. 


Article 7 


Amendments 


An amendment to this constitution may be pro- 
posed in writing to the Executive Committee by a 
petition of one or more members of the Association 
at least one month before the regular annual -meet- 
ing and shall be transmitted to the membership by 
the Secretary not less than two weeks before the 
annual meeting. At the annual meeting following 
the submission of the amendment it shall be read 
and voted upon and, if carried at that meeting by 
a majority of the active members present, it shall 
become a part of this constitution. 


Article 8 
It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to formulate a method of affiliating the Association 
of Public School Superintendents of California with 
the California Teachers’ Association. 


Order of Business 

This Association shall be governed by Robert’s 
Rules of Order. The order of procedure at the 
meeting shall be as follows: 

Call of Order. 

Reading of minutes and action thereon. 
Reports of standing committees. 

Reports of special committees. 
Communications, with action thereon. 
Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Open forum for general discussion of educa- 
tional questions including lectures or enter- 
tainment. 

9. Report of officers of the Association and ac- 

tion thereon. 

10. Adjournment, 

Respectfully submitted, L. E. Chenoweth, Bakers- 
field; Roy Good, Fort Bragg; Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, 
Yuba City; Walter T. Helms, Richmond; A. R. 
Clifton, Monrovia; Chairman. 

The Committee further recommends the enact- 
ment of the following resolution: 

In order that the provisions of this Constitution 
may be carried out in spirit, it is understood that 
at this. the 1927 meeting, the three superintend- 
ents of each group receiving the highest vote for 
member:ship on the Legislative Committee will serve 
for three years; the three receiving the next high- 
est votes, for two years; and the three next in 
order, for one year; and that a year intervene 
before those serving on this original committee may 
again be elected. 

Committee: L, E. Chenoweth, Bakersfield; Roy 
Good, Fort Bragg; Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, Yuba 
City; Walter T. Helms, Richmond; A. R. Clifton, 
Monrovia, Chairman, Committee on Organization 
and Committees. 

@ ogre 

The new State Association of California School 
Superintendents has the following officers,—Presi- 
dent, L. E. Chenoweth, Kern County Superintendent 
of. Schools, Bakersfield ; Vice-President, George C. 
Bush, Superintendent: of Schools, South Pasadena; 
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Secretary, Ada York, San. Diego County Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Treasurer, F. F. Martin, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Santa Monica. 

The Legislative Committee of the Association is 
made up of three members representing counties, 
three representing cities, and three representing 
districts, as follows,— 

Mark Keppel, Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools, and President of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, three year term ; 

Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, two year term ; 

William H. Hanlon, Contra Costa County Super- 
intendent of Schools, one year term. 

The city group comprises,— 

Walter R. Hepner, Fresno City Superintendent, 
one year term. 

Charles H, Camper, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chico, two year term; 

Dr. Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland ; three year term. 

The district group comprises,— 

Roy Good, Superintendent at Fort Bragg, three 
year term; 

C. D. Jones, District Superintendent of Schools 
Hermosa Beach, two year term; and 

M. A. Gower, District Superintendent of Schools, 
Anaheim, one year term. 

* — 

University of California Extension Division wil! 
offer many interesting courses in Oakland and Berk- 
eley, in January and February: European Travel— 
Mrs. Grace . Crockett, Friday, January 27, 7:30 
Pp. m., room 105 Extension Building; Abnormal 
Psychology—D. A. MacFarlane, Tuesday, January 
17, 7 p. m., room 103 Extension Building; The Art 
of Thinking—T. F. Mundle, Monday, January 23, 
7 p. m., room 401 Extension Building; Dante—The 
Inferno—Ubaldo P. Maggetti, Wednesday, January 
11, 7 p. m., room 404 Extension Building; French 
Literature—Henri Langlard, Monday, January 9, 
7:30 p. m., room 301 Extension Buliding ; Textiles— 
Evelyn Elisworth—to be given in February; Archi- 
tecture and Planning of Homes—Miss Ellsworth— 
to be given in February; History of the West— 
Herbert E. Bolton, Monday, January 16, 7 p. m., 
room 103 Extension Building; The classes are held 
at the new Extension Building, 540 Powell Street, 
San Francisco. Many other courses are also to be 
given. 

* * * 

Albert V. Jensen, who has been in the school 
carnival supply business in Des Moines, Iowa, for 
the past three years, has just established a branch 
office in Eugene, Oregon. Pacific Coast orders 
should be sent to the latter address, 

* * * 

The teachers of Vermont are financing their own 
illiteracy campaign. They not only volunteer to do 
the teaching, but the State Teachers’ Association 
appropriates the funds to carry on the movement. 
Vermont is a state which has a small percentag: 
of illiteracy, but she is determined to blot it out 
entirely. Her fight is being led by a State Illiteracy 
Commission of which Frederick W. Wallace, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, is chairman. The 
other members are Carl Batchelder, deputy state 
state commissioner of education; and Caroline §. 
Woodruff, Castleton State Normal Training Schoo’. 
commissioner of education; Mrs. Margaret Kelly, 
state helping teacher; Kenneth: Sheldon, deputy 
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C. T. A. in San Diego County 

HE campaign for the California Teachers’ Asso- 
Fecace memberships was inaugurated October 
24th, and almost immediately we received from the 
Ramona Union Grammar School 100 per cent 
*.. T. A. membership, and also membership in the 
VN. E. A. 100 per cent and 100 per cent membership 
n the county association. This is a schoo! of four 
eachers, with the principal, Arch B. MacGillivray. 

Today, we from the Cardiff School, a 
iwo teacher school the same type of response: 100 
er cent membership in all three associations. In 

ddition to that, Cardiff reports 100 per cent mem- 

bership of the children in the Junior Red Cross, 
and, wondrous to relate, both teachers paid the 
full $12.00 assessment to the Retirement Fund, all 
in one fell swoop! “Mirabile dictu!” 

In addition, we have received 100 per cent mem- 
bership from a goodly number of one-teacher 
schools. With best wishes, we are very truly yours, 

ADA YORK, San Diego Superintendent of 
Schools, 


received 


* ok ok 
Goodwill with Mexican Schools 


OINT Committee on International School Activi- 

ties for Imperial and Mexican valleys met re- 
cently at the Juarez School, Mexicali. Messrs. 
Quiros Martinez, head of the Normal School, Mex- 
icali, and Y. P. Rothwell, professor of Spanish, 
Cc. U. H. S. alternately presided, and Cristobal 
Aguillon, interpreted. 


Mexican Consul Carlos V. Ariza announced the 
intention of the Federal Education Board of Mexico 
to offer a medal to the pupil, Mexican or American, 
preparing the best essay on the subject, “Interna- 
tional Good-Will Through Interscholastic Activ- 
ities.” 


- 


The committee extended a yote of thanks and 
acceptation. The chairman appointed sub-commit- 
tees to put into effect the articles of our program. 
A social banquet was arranged, to be held at 
Mexicali. 

The Joint Committee adjuorned to meet in busi- 
ness session at Hoffman School, Calexico. Governor 
Rodriguez sent delegates to the Pomona meeting 
of “Friends of the Mexicans. Yours very truly, 
Y. P. ROTHWELL, Calexico Union High School. 


* * * 


Through the co-operation of the local health de- 
partment and the doctors of Redwood City, the 
School Department under the supervision of the 
school nurse, Cora E. Clute, has given toxin-anti- 
toxin, for the prevention of diphtheria, to 395 per- 
sons, The treatment was started in October, and 
ran for three weeks, each person being given one 
injection a week. JOHN GILL, Superintendent of 
Schools, Redwood City. 

* * * 


There are three Dr. Rogers in the field of hygiene 
and physical education. James Edward Rogers, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, is director of the 
National Physical Education Service, President of 
ine Department of School Health and Physical 
Kducation of the National Education Association, 
Association, Secretary of the National Physical 
Education Research Society. James F. Rogers is 
chief of the Division of Physical Education and 
School Hygiene, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


C. T. A. Southern Council Meeting 

T THE November meeting of the C. T. A. South- 

ern Section Council the committee on elections 
reported the following candidates for offices: For 
President, Frederick F. Martin, Superintendent of 
Santa Monica; for vice-president, Wayne 
F. Bowen and Beatrice J. Servis, both of Los An- 
geles; for treasurer, Ernest P. Branson, director 
of research, Long Beach City Schools. 

On the ballot submitted to the teachers at the 
annual election four constitutional amend- 
ments. One proposed to extend the term of the 
executive secretary to two years; a second gives 
the past president the power of a vote on the exe- 
cutive committee; the third limits candidates to 
members of Southern Council for one year; and 
the fourth establishes a Bureau of Welfare to be 
governed by a board of nine directors. 

Assembiyman Little of Santa Monica addressed 
the Council, giving an interesting address on the 
work of the Education Committee in the last ses- 
sion of the California Legislature-——ALBERT F. 
VANDEGRIFT. 


Schools, 


were 


* * * 


New Era in Amador County 

RS. SABRA R. GREENHALGH, Amador 

County Superintendent of- Schools, reports 
excellent progress in the system of individual learn- 
ing that is being developed in the schools of the 
county. She reports that, after the diagnostic tests 
were given in arithmetic, the teachers were asked 
to use the remedial drills to bring the children up 
wherever they were found weak. 

After the drill work was completed, they were 
asked to continue the individual work by using 
work-books in arithmetic. Many of the teachers 
have asked to individualize the work in other sub- 
jects and now, nearly all are using individual work- 
books in language. 

In some of the rural schools, the teachers are 
carrying on a complete individual program. It will 
take a little longer in the larger schools because 
it is difficult and expensive to get all the work 
materials needed. However, she believes that all 
schools in her county will be individualized much 
sooner than we had ut first expected. 


* * * 


Child Health Posters 


hae POSTUM COMPANY, with headquarters in 
the Postum Building, New York City, has an 


educational department, which issues many bulle- 
tins, posters, and other materials of interest and 
service to California school people. 

Margaret Sawyer of that department reports that 
“through our Educational Department, we aregen- 
deavoring to prepare materials that are not avail- 
able from other sources but are useful as teaching 


aids in health education work. The art panel, 
‘Build Strong Teeth,” “The Story of Minute Tapi- 
oca,”” and the children’s booklets, “Hidden Treas- 
ure” and “The Wonderful Lunch Boxes,” have been 
found especially valuable as a basis for class pro- 
jects in geography, nature study and reading. 

“The School Lunch” was prepared with the needs 
of the rural school teacher in mind. Not only does 
the pamphlet give a definite plan for organizing 
the lunch, but also the information about food that 
is necessary if the school lunch is to be a vital 
part of the health program.” 
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College Dates, 1928 
Califernia Institute of Technology: School year 
closes June 8. No summer session. 
California School of Arts and Crafts: School year 


closes May 19. 1928 summer session opens June 


23, closes August 3. 

Chico State Teachers College: School year closes 
June 6. 1928-29 school year opens September 11. 
Summer session opens June 19, closes July 28. 

Deminican College—San Rafael: School year 
closes June 5. 1928-29 school opens about Septem- 
ber 4. 1928-29 Summer session opens June 25, 
closes July 28. 

Fresno State Teachers College: School year 
closes June 8. 1928 summer session opens June 25. 
1928-29 school year opens September 17. 

Occidental College: School year closes June 11. 
No summer session. 

College of the Pacific closes June 8. Summer ses- 
sion opens June 18, closes July 26. 

Pomona Cellege: School year closes June 11. 
1928-29 school year opens September 17. Summer 
session opens June 25, closes August 3. Convoca- 
tion September 21. 

St. Mary’s Cellege—Oakland: School year closes 
May 15. 1928-29 school year opens August 16. No 
summer session. 

San Diego State Teachers’ College: School year 
closes June 15. 1928-29 school year opens Septem- 
ber 10. Summer session opens June 25, closes 
August 3 and August 28. 

San Francisco State Teachers’ College: School 
year closes June 8, 1928. 1928-29 school year opens 
August 20. Summer session opens June 25, closes 
August 3. 

San Jose State Teachers College: 1927-28 school 
year closes June 15. Summer session opens June 
25, closes August 3. 

Stanford University will close the first 3 quar- 
ters of its school year on June 18, Commencement. 
Its 1928 summer quarter will open June 19 and 
closes September 1. The 1928-29 year will open 
on October 1. 

University of California: May 16, The Sixty- 
fifth Commencement. July 2 and August 11, sum- 
mer session at Berkeley. July 2 and August 11, 
summer session, Los Angeles. August 21, instruc- 
tion begins. 

University of California at Los Angeles: Year 
closes June 15. 1928 summer session opens July 
2 and closes August 11. 

University ef Redlands: Year closes June 19. 
Commencement Day exercises June 12, 1928. No 
summer session. 

University of Santa Clara: School year closes 
May 13. 1928-29 school year opens August 17. No 
surfmer session. 

S. eS 

South Pasadena is now advertising for bids on 
construction of $500,000 junior high school, on a 
nine-acre site purchased at cost ef $200,000. We 
expect the junior high school to be ready for occu- 
pancy in September, 1928—GEORGE C. BUSH, 
Superintendent of Schools, South Pasadena, Cali- 


fornia. ‘ . e 


Owing to the activities at the dam site of the 
East Bay Utility district the enrollment of the 
Valley Springs School has become so great that 
it has become necessary to put in another teacher 
There will be three teachers at Valley Springs in 


a short time. In order to accommodate the extra 
pupils it was necessary for us to put an abandonec 
school house on wheels and move it to Valley 
Springs.— CHAS. F. SCHWOERER, Calaveras 
County Superintendert of Schools, San Andreas, 
California. * a * 


San Jose School Department in 1922 created a 
Junior College Department. Under the control of 
this department they contracted with the State 
Teachers College for the education of these chil- 
dren. From 89 students in 1922 the Junior College 
Department has grown to 600 students. It now 
becomes necessary to change the department or- 
ganization to a district. Petitions are being circu- 
lated to form this district organization, and Joseph 
E. Hancock, County Superintendent of Schools of 
Santa Clara County, will call an election early in 
the spring for the formation of this district. 

ae 
San Joaquin and Stockton Institutes 
AN JOAQUIN COUNTY and the City of Stockton 


held joint teachers institute on November 21, 


22 and 23 in the High School Auditorium, Stock- 
ton, California. The officers of the Institute were: 
Harry W. Bessac, Superintendent of Schools of San 
Joaquin County; Ansel S. Williams, Superintendent 
of City Schools of Stockton, presiding officers, and 
Lila A. Taggert as secretary. A number of musical 
selections were presented and the following in- 
structors gave addresses of inspiration and interest: 

Yetta Schoninger, State Teachers College, San 
Jose; Roy W. Cloud, State Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers’ Association; William John 
Cooper, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Pro- 
fessor William M. Proctor, School of Education, 
Stanford University; Professor Edwin A. Lee, De- 
partment of Education, University of California; 
Professor N. P. Neilsen, State Department of Edu- 
cation; Professor Raymond G. Gattell, University 
of California; Professor Hubert Phillips, Fresno 
State Teachers College; Professor Giles M. Ruch, 
Department of Education, University of California ; 
Professor N. J. Bricklev. Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege; Dr. John C. Almack, Stanford University ; Dr. 
Charles E. Kany, University of California; Dr. N. 
Wing Mah, University of California; Professor 
Clarence R. Stone, University of California, and 
Dr. Tully Knoles, President, College of the Pacific. 

Reports from the Institute state that this was 
one of the most enjoyable sessions ever held by 
the teachers of San Joaquin County. 

Bras 
Merriam’s Monumental Dictio 
EBSTER’S New International Dictionary, the 
latest authentic edition of the Merriam Series, 

is published by G. and C. Merriam of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The new international is the largest 
and latest of the authentic Merriam-Webster Series. 

It. is in universal use in California elementary 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, 
Junior colleges and Universities. The Merriam- 
Webster Series is recognized throughout the Eng- 
lish speaking world as a court of final appeal on 
all matters pertaining to words. 

The type matter in its 2700 pages equals that of 
a fifteen-volume encyclopedia. There are 6,000 
illustrations and many plates in color and in black 
and white. California school-people speak highly 
of the usefulness and up-to-dateness of this new 
international dictionary. 


e770 ct oO 
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| Department of Educational Travel 


{ 


ARIOUS countries visited 

on a Mediterranean cruise 
show remarkable contrasts. 
Districts wholly different are 
but a few miles apart, compara- 
tively speaking, and possibly 
the keynote of contrast is color. 
Today we hear much of color 
psychology, the effect it has on 
people and animals and how it 
even affects health and temper- 
ament, 

Color adds to the beauty and 
attractiveness of almost every 
port in the world. The land- 
scapes and seas differ; colors in 
architecture, both exterior and 
interior; the colors worn by 
princes, paupers or peasants 
vary in many countries. Color 
gladdens the eye and warms 
the heart ike the rainbow, and 
a medley of figures in riotous 
colors makes the pulse beat 
faster while spirits soar. Fun- 
chal, the capital of Madeira, 
and the first port of call, is 
radiant with gaily colored houses and gardens; 
costumes are likewise brilliant in color. Naples 
has coloring found nowhere else, and Venice, 
with its lure of color, is an important factor 
in adding to the fascination of this Italian 
Utopia. 


In Cairo color runs rampant. The bazaars, 
palaces and brightly colored mosques, with their 


Above—The Citadel, Cairo 
Below—M oorish Women, Algeria 


numerous minarets and domes, 
are color schemes of beauty. 
Algiers stands alone, for it 
lacks the color of other places; 
the white houses seem a part 
of desert sands, often enveloped 
in a white heat from the rays 
of the sun; many Arabs ride 
white horses, wear white gar- 
ments and live in white tents if 
in the desert, but the sky of 
blue adds contrast which is 
pleasing. . 

Cadiz, not far distant, is col- 
orful in contrast. Black is 
given prominence in costumes, 
both in the mantilla and cloaks 
worn by men. Here, too, color 
runs rampant:in the Spanish 
and Moorish buildings. Each 
country has something dis- 
tinctive, something unique, and 
if the tourist watches for the 
contrast of colors he will be- 
come more interested in color 
psychology... The Canadian 
Pacific S. S. Empress of Scot- 
land, which sails from New York February 4, 
will take Mediterranean cruise travelers into 
these foreign countries where colors vie with 
those of nature. 

The S. S.. Empress of Scotland is a palatial 
liner, with special accommodations for students, 
teachers, professional people, artists, and others 


of high purpose but slender purse. 
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Summer Sessions in Hawaii 


FREDERICK Buiack, San Francisco 


University of Hawaii—An Incentive to Mainland Students 


O longer is travel merely the diversion of 

the few with means. It is now considered 
an important part of the educational process. 
The summer session, inaugurated last year by 
the University of Hawaii, offers mainland teach- 
ers and students an added incentive to visit the 
“Land of Aloha.” This year the Summer School 
will be held July 2 to August 10. As it is fully 
accredited, it enables students to obtain credit 
for work done there. Among the courses lead- 
ing to bachelor’s and master’s degrees are: 
international relations, Chinese civilization, edu- 
cation, psychology, biological science, political 
science, history, English, languages, fine arts, 
household art, household science, zoology, eco- 
nomics, botany, sociology, geology. 

Several members of mainland faculties will 
augment the resident staff during the summer 
session. The university offers all of the facili- 
ties and advantages found in the universities 
of the mainland. Since Hawaii is an integral 
political part of the United States, attendance 
at the summer session affords the opportunity 
to become familiar with this: western outpost. 
The university buildings are advantageously 
situated in Manoa Valley, one of the most at- 
tractive of Honolulu’s residential districts about 
two miles from famous Waikiki Beach. 

Hawaii’s monuments, natural and made by 
men, stand ready to impart’ new life and old 


wisdom, understanding, and appreciation to 
those who come with open hearts and recep- 
tive minds. Hawaii’s problems,—social, racial, 
cultural and commercial,—are the most inter- 
esting in the world. Hawaii is more than a 
place—a pleasant place to spend a few weeks 
or months—Hawaii is a philosophy of life, a 
new spirit of living—the result of the union 
of the South Seas, the Occident and the Orient. 
It cannot be described—it must be experi- 
enced. 

Hawaii is delightful in summer, for it is swept 
by the fresh trade winds. In a letter of wel- 
come to mainland teachers, Wallace R. Farring- 
ton, Governor of Hawaii, says: “Here you 
will find much to interest you, pleasing diver- 
sions to recreate you mentally and physically 
and, at the same time, a perfect laboratory of 
human affairs; such a laboratory, indeed, as 
you will agree is exceptionally valuable to the 
student seeking facts while gaining broader 
vision.” 

And David L. Crawford, president of the 
University of Hawaii, in his letter of welcome 
says: “The University of Hawaii extends to 
you a-cordial invitation to study with us in 
the summer period this year. Our University 
offers some unique privileges not found else- 
where; and we desire very much that you should 
share these with the teachers in Hawaii.. For 
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the sake of the benefits you will bring our 
teachers, also, we invite you to come and help 
to build up this westernmost university in 
America.” 

The Matson Line has arranged Hawaiian 
Educational Tours, providing at economical 
rates comfortable, first-class accommodations 
in Honolulu. . A wide variety of accommoda- 
tions on board Matson liners and in Honolulu 
are available to suit every purse. The tuition 
fee for six weeks is $25. The total cost of the 
tour depends on the time spent in Hawaii, the 
number of sight-seeing excursions taken in the 
Islands, and the accommodations selected, and 
ranges from about $275 to $800. 


* * * 


Ships of the Pacific 


HE cover design of this issue of the Sierra 
Educational News strikingly depicts the 
evolution of shipping and maritime commerce 
within historic times in California, The plate 
is one of a series created by Ray Bethers, a 
prominent young California artist, now with 
a studio in New York City. This California 
historical series, by Bethers, has received na- 
tion-wide favorable comment. ° 
The smaller vessel is authentically drawn 
from one of the old-time sailing ships, that 
went “around the Horn.” Looming in the 
background is the new liner S. S. Malolo— 
largest and finest ship on the Pacific and sym- 
bolizing every modern refinement of speed, con- 
venience, and luxury in ocean travel. The Mat- 
son Navigation Company, owner of the Malolo, 
was a pioneer maritime enterprise between early 
California and the Hawaiian Archipelago. The 
Matson Line now has a large fleet reaching to 
the South Seas and Australia, as well as to 
Hawaii. 
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CUNARD and ANCHOR LINES 


1928 SAILINGS ANNOUNCED—BOOK EARLY 
Special De Luxe and Fastest Service from New York to 


Southhampton and Cherbourg. 
“AQUITANIA” “BERENGARIA” «MAURETANIA” 


Nine new oil-burners from 16,700 to 20,000 tons, gross register 
Ten Oil-Burning Cabin Liners from 13,500 to 20,000 tons, gross register 
Four oil-burning Tourist Third Cabin Liners 
A NEW CABIN.CLASS SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK, 
PLYMOUTH, HAVRE, LONDON 
By “CarontA,” AND “CARMANIA,” 20,000 Tons; “LANCASTRIA,” 
16,500 tons; “Tuscana,” 16,700 Tons 


SPECIAL TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
Vacation Specials Throughout the Year 


A special college party in Tourist Third Cabin, eastbound, Berengaria, June 6th; 
westbound, Berengaria, July 28th, accompanied by a popular orchestra of one of 
the principal universities of California. A limited number of reservations are still 
open to students, teachers, professional people and California tourists in general. 
Attractive tours have been arranged throughout Europe; descriptive literature, 
now on the press, will be released shortly. 


Apply to Local Agent or 
CUNARD and ANCHOR LINES — ANCHOR DONALDSON LINE 


501 MARKET STREET SAN Francisco, CALIF. 


EUROPE 


EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 


Organizers, conductors and hostesses wanted for 
1928 Summer Tours. Largest Student Travel Organ- 


NEXT SUMMER 


Plan next summer’s vacation now. Our 
booklets are ready, our plans are complete. 


ization. Lowest Cost Tours. 37 Days $295. 60 
Days $490. Mediterranean and Scandinavian Cruises 
$390. Over 700 Colleges and Schools represented 
in last year’s tours. Only one appointment to a city 
or college. State your qualifications in first letter. 


STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 


Three sailings. June 16-22 and July 5. 
Splendid itineraries and personally con- 
ducted. Write now for illustrated folder. 


THE CLARK-SON TOURS 


Santa Monica California 


80 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


STUDENT AND STANDARD TOURS 
Parties sailing from New York or Montreal in 
May, June and July. Good accommodations, 
experienced conductors, thorough sightseeing, 
moderate prices. Liberal terms to organizers. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU | 


s EUROPE 


College Party to Europe 


OURIST third cabin, since its inauguration 
by the Cunard Line, has grown by leaps 
and bounds—it has appealed very strongly to 
students, teachers and other professional people 


as well as tourists. The opportunity to travel 
GENERAL TOURS 


500 Fifth Avenue New York City 


under congenial conditions with congenial peo- 
ple and at very low rates simply could not fail 
to impress the traveling public as well as to 
influence the desire for travel from an entirely 
new circle. 

A matter of interest to Californians is a 
college party in tourist third cabin eastbound 
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from New York on the Berengaria June 6 and 
westbound to New York on the Berengaria 
July 28, accompanied by a popular campus 
orchestra of one of the principal universities 
ot California. A limited number of reserva- 
tions are still open to students, teachers, profes- 
sional people and California tourists in gen- 
eral. Attractive tours have been arranged 
throughout Europe and descriptive literature, 
now on the press, will be released shortly. In 
the past, the college orchestras assigned to 
the special tourist third cabin movements have 
been secured from Eastern universities: and 
this is the first time that recognition has been 
given to a Western university. The Cunard 
Line reports that the reception of this idea 
has been extremely gratifying. The eastbound 
and westbound sailings of the Berengaria were 
specially selected in’ order to allow as much 
time .as possible during the college vacation 
and also, in particular, to provide one of the 
earliest steamer sailings immediately after the 
installation of the reduced summer railroad 
excursion rates. o (adie 

RS. VERA JONES BRIGHT of 480 Post Street, 

San Francisco, is manager of an art store 
which specializes in educational materials for visual 
instruction and art appreciation. Mrs. Bright is a 
member of the Board of Education of the city of 
Berkeley, and has taught in the summer sessions 
of the University of California. 


Among Mrs. Bright’s leading lines of art mate- 
rials are: the Medici prints, the Jules Guerin 
prints, the products of the Art Extension Society, 
Brown-Robertson Company, National Child Wel- 
fare Society and Detroit Publishing Company. 


Summer Tour in Europe 


A Summer Tour in Europe with six hours. college 
or graduate credit, if desired, is offered by the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton, California. Six .coun- 
tries, fifty-two days, $655. Courses in Greek Art, 
History, English. Write Director of Tour, care of 
the College, for particulars. 


SPEAKERS SUPPLIED—For the past five years. 
Albert P. Meub, 452 North Hill Ave., Pasadena 
has been rendering a genuine booking service for 
the schools of California. Mr. Meub’s service has 
expanded each year, and this year finds him manag- 
ing such nationally known speakers as Montaville 
Flowers, Charley Paddock, Frank Waller Allen, 
Maynard Lee Daggy, Eleanor Miller, and Bessie 
George Webb. Mr. Meub’s slogan is ‘“‘Worth While 
Programs for the Schools of California.”—Adv. 


SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ana Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats. notsemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lists, 
“*How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
60 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
24th and Columbia Streets Kugene, Oregon 


EVERY CHILD 


Enjoys ZED and will receive the greatest 
good ty eating at least two of these nutri- 
tious and wholesome biscuits every day. 

ZED is made of cracked whole wheat, bran, 
graham flour, rye and oatmeal, skilfully com- 
bined with coconut = 
oil and buttermilk 
and the natural 
juices of full ripe 
fruits. 

ZED is of particu- 
lar value in mal- 
autrition. It is also 
regulative as it as- 
sists in a’ natural 
way to overcome 
faulty intestinal 
functioning by pro- 
viding necessary 
roughage, oil and 
mineral salts to stimulate the intestinal tract. 


If you do not know ZED, tell us and we 
will gladly send you a sample package to try. 


ZED CORPORATION Dept. s 
465 California Street, San Francisco 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, ’23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 


This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal ‘at the Brazilian Centennial 


Manufactured by . 
THE LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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Adjustable Clamp Company 

Allen Company, T. V. 

Allen Tours. ..£c:..-.......605......4 

American Book Company 

American Type Founders Company 
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Bennetts’ Travel Bureau ae 
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California Polytechnic School 

California School of Arts & Crafts... Le. 

Cook, Thos. & Son Made to Order 

C. T. A., Division of Placement 

C. T. A., Southern Section, Placement Bureau to fit the size 

Clark-Son Tours f t 

Century Company, The of any purse: 

Coll of Pacific Tour ° ° 

cmptcn Maa a. Over 100 fascinating All-Expense 
Cook, Thos. & Son Tours to Europe, Alaska, Hawaii, 


Cunard Line and the Farther Corners of the 


Department of Educational Travel 

Draper Shade Company, Luther O.... Earth, 

ee ee eee If you would go a-roaming and are 
Gregg Publishing Company... . h ll-k . t 
Ginn & Company Rok searching for the all-knowing secretary 


Hausler & Company. ate to arrange your affairs, see 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Houghton Mifflin Company.................002.2.2.2....-2-20000 . 43 
Jensen, A. V. iS THOS. CcooK & SON 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company.. < gars \Bet. s0en) 

Kuhn, Samuel O ere 128 Sutter Street. Cook's Buildinr 
Los Angeles School of Optometry.... te San Francisco 

Los Angeles S. S. Company 

Macmillan Company, The 

Matson Navigation Company 


Maxson, F. P. Technical Book Company 
Weber & Company, C. F 

Natural Slate Company.... Weber Costello Company 

Niederer Company, The J.... Wiley & Sons, John 

Oakland Bank Winston Company, John C.. 

Patterson-Williams Company Zed Corporation 

Rand McNally Company 

Revelation Tooth Powder... 

School of Foreign Travel... 

Sheldon & Company. 

Silver, Burdett & Company... 

Spindler & Sauppe 

Stanford University Press 


nation’s 
Students Travel Club ® ams Ramee 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. aa , Yat HAUSLER & CO. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters. 323 Eye St. N.E. Washington, D. C. 


SE IL eee 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 


places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have Cpeeeaek 5: SONNY 100 Cone SEGRE ee eee These positions are paying 
oO te 


$200 TO $400 A MONTH 
{ei ty, rive ape individuality, uh the courage to oy a om doe so-e 1 In youth te 


energy, “drive,” 
age, education, experience, Gave lacs Fue cohouh theca ae Guha of onan 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept. A34 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


In your first letter give 





THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of “Prominent Educators 


William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 


Susan “Dorsey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 
is a matter of importance that through the 
school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 
lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like.” 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junior 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the try 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Hawati Calls You 


Plan a vacation next summer in the happy isles 
Attend the University of Hawaii 


Summer School during your visit 


SUMMER in Hawaii—the Hawaii of 

soft melodies and softer breezes —the 
Hawaii of Waikiki Beach with its creaming 
surf—of languorous moonlit nights and 
joyous days. Think of a summer in the 
happy isles at the crossroads of the Pacific 
where all the romance of the tropics, the 
fascination of the Orient and the comforts 
of the western hemisphere combine for 
your enjoyment. 


Take a Summer Course at 
Hawaii University 


And here you can take summer courses under 
these most ideal conditions. If you are work- 
ing toward a degree, either bachelor’s or 
master’s, the University of Hawaii summer 
session offers courses in a myriad of subjects, 
including education, psychology, biological 
science, political science, history, English, 
modern languages, economics and many 
others. The courses are adapted to the needs 
of summer school students and to the sum- 
mer studies of teachers. They meet school 


board requirements and the requirements of 
other universities for making up deficiencies. 


A Wide Range of Inexpensive Tours 


The cost of this wonderful trip is so small. All- 
expense tours, including first class steamer 
accommodations, hotel expenses and tuition 
fee at the University $290 and up depending 
on accommodations selected and length of 
stay in the Islands. 


Send today for our folder which completely 
describes these educational tours including 
many excursions to famous Hawaiian places. 
The Island of Hawaii with its famous Hawaii 
National Park, awe-inspiring Kilauea Vol- 
cano, lava tubes, steam crevices, recent and 
ancient lava flows. Motor trips through gor- 
geous tropical scenery. 


Swim at Waikiki. See the world’s largest 
extinct crater, Haleakala, on the Island of 
Maui. Pineapple and sugar plantations. 
Picturesque rice fields. Quaint native cos- 
tumes. Other unique and interesting sights. 


INatson line 


Hawaii - South Seas: Australia 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT MATSON TOURS INQUIRE AT OUR NEAREST OFFICE or at ANY TRAVEL AGENCY 
—wWrite Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 40-A, at any of the following addresses: 215 Market Street, San Francisco — 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York—140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago—5 10 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles—1 319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 





